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It’s the negative that counts. The qualities 
that make for outstanding cinematogra¬ 
phy have their inception in the negative. 
From there on it is a matter of ''transla¬ 
tion”. The wide latitude, uniformity and 
capacity for registering shadow detail of 
Du Pont Negatives are your assurance of a 
noteworthy beginning. Whatever the 
subject, whatever the conditions, Du Pont’s 
three Superior Panchromatic emulsions 
offer the combination of optimum quali¬ 
ties — that produces results — superior 
cinematography. 



E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Photo Products Dept. Smith & Aller, Ltd. 

9 Rockefeller Plaza 6656 Santa Monica Blvd. 

New York . . . N. Y. Hollywood . . California 


SUPERIOR- I 


Very Fine Grain 
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Fast and Fine Grain Extra High Speed 





EYEMOS Fi m the News 


They Are Ready 
for ANY Shot! 


T HE fact that Eyemo Cameras are the choice of 
most newsreel cameramen is proof enough 
of their merit for any 35mm. job. 

For to be preferred in the news field, Eyemos 
must perform unfailingly, in heat or cold. They 
must get the picture, and get it well, whether 
photographic conditions are good or bad. They 
must be versatile, for there’s no limit to the variety 
of shots the newsreel man must make. And they 
must be easy to carry and quick to swing into 
action, particularly to get the kind of shots news¬ 
reel editors want today. 

Eyemos are now sold only direct from Bell & 
Howell to you. So when you are considering a 
new Eyemo, or want to increase the versatility of 
your present Eyemo, write or visit the nearest 
B&H office. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Est. 1907> 




EYEMO MODELS L and M 

have the compact type of three- 
lens turret. Viewfinder is 
matched to 6 lens focal lengths 
by turning a drum; shows 
“sound” field to match camera’s 
“sound” aperture plate. Oper¬ 
ating speeds: Model L—4 to 
32 frames per second; Model 
M—8 to 48. 



EYEMO MODELS P and Q, 

most complete of the seven 
standard models, have three- 
arm offset turret, prismatic fo- 
cuser with magnifier, and pro¬ 
visions for electric motor and 
external film magazines. Speeds: 
Model P—4, 8, 12, 16, 24, and 
32 f.p.s.; Model Q—8, 12, 16, 
24, 32, and 48 f.p.s. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 

BELL & 


REY SCOTT, the cameraman and correspondent whose 
understanding of China and sympathy for its people are 
reflected in the motion picture KUKAN, is a veteran at his 
profession, having worked with his Eyemo Cameras over 
much of the world. He is seen here with an offset turret 
model which is temporarily stripped of extra lenses, for 
compactness. 

EYEMO ACCESSORIES add to the great, inherent versatility of 
the cameras themselves. They include a special Eyemo Heavy- 
duty Tripod, alignment gauge, lenses, filters, exposure meters, 
editing equipment, and especially designed carrying cases for 
the cameras together with the commonly used accessories. 

Send Coupon for Complete Information 


C'l SELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I 
I 




Please send complete details about: ( ) Eyemo 35mm. 

Cameras; ( ) Accessories for Eyemos. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 
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This month’s cover shows one of the U. S. 
Army’s cinematographers filming a close- 
up of a tank in action. We regret the names 
of the cinematographer shown and the still 
photographer responsible for the picture 
aren’t available so we could give more rec¬ 
ognition than the simple line “Official Photo, 
U. S. Army Signal Corps.” 
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One hundred years ago 


I N 1842, Edward Anthony founded 
the company that is now Agfa 
Ansco. We’re proud of our hundred 
years as an American institution, but 
we’re prouder of the letters that have 
been coming in to us from photog¬ 
raphers, both professional and ama¬ 
teur, saying: “Congratulations! We 
wish you success in your next hundred 
years!” 

* * * 

Even in the early 1840’s, Edward 
Anthony was making daguerreotypes in 
Washington . . . using the rooms of 


The Committee On Military Affairs 
for his sittings! 

That early association with the U. S. 
Government has continued down our 
hundred years. Today, Agfa Ansco is 
working harder than ever to supply the 
U. S. Fighting Forces. 

We are proud of our many contribu¬ 
tions to photography during the past 
century and we are confident of our 
ability to create many more new ad¬ 
vancements in the art during our next 
hundred years. We hope to stay—as 
we have always been—young in heart. 


Agfa Ansco 

Binghamton, New York 

FILMS • PAPERS 
CAMERAS • CHEMICALS 

MADE IN U.S.A. 

100 Years of American Photography 

















Movies Speed Training of 
R.C.A.F. Fighting Airmen 

By WILLIAM STULL, A S.C. 


U P north of the border, Canada 
has taken sturdy hold of one of 
the most vital parts of the United 
Nations’ world-girdling War Effort— 
the famous British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. To Canada come Royal 
Air Force .fledgelings from every comer 
of the far-flung British Empire — not 
only from the broad Dominion of Can¬ 
ada, but from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, and from England 
itself. And, but an incredibly few weeks 
later, from Canada they go forth to 
battle the Axis enemy wherever he may 
be found—highly trained airmen of Brit¬ 
ain’s Royal Air Force, Royal Canadian 
Air Force, and Royal Australian Air 
Force. Every year sees tens of thou¬ 
sands of them pass through the 91 
schools to emerge as crack fighter pilots, 
bomber observers and radio-gunners who 
have already proven their ability to out- 
fly, out-shoot and out-fight the Hun and 
the Jap (to say nothing of the Italian) 
wherever they can meet him on anything 
like even terms. 

Motion pictures play an important 
part in this vast Air Training Project. 
Speed is the keynote, and thoroughness: 
through the use of films, R.C.A.F. offi¬ 
cials estimate close to 500,000 hours of 
instruction per month are saved, and 


many subjects are imparted in a lasting 
way which could not be approached by 
any other method. 

The R.C.A.F.’s movies are on a strictly 
35mm. basis. One reason for this is the 
fact that all of the R.C.A.F. Training 
Stations are provided with 35mm. 
equipped theatres. And no wonder! The 
majority of these stations were created 
—almost overnight—from what was, two 
years ago, bare ground. Their sites were 
chosen more for suitable flying terrain 
than for nearness to cities; and while 
some of them are conveniently close to 
major Canadian cities, others may be 
fifty or sixty miles from the nearest 
village. Inevitably, provision of a post 
cinema was essential, so that the bud¬ 
ding air crews might be provided with 
leisure-time entertainment. And it is 
only logical that these modernly-equipped 
theatres should “double in brass” as 
classrooms when training-films are used. 

The majority of the training-films 
used are professionally produced. Un¬ 
der the energetic administration of John 
Grierson, the Canadian National Film 
Board has mobilized Canada’s profes¬ 
sional film industry for the making of 
both training and public informational 
films according to the highest profes¬ 
sional standards. Production-routine is 


Cadets of the Royal Canadian Air Force view a film 
on advanced air-fighting tactics. A fully-equipped 
theatre is a part of every R.C.A.F. Training Station. 


very like that followed in Hollywood’s 
cooperation with the U. S. Army. When 
the R.C.A.F. needs a film, its request is 
made known to the Film Board, which 
in turn assigns the actual production to 
a professional production unit—usually 
one of Canada’s capable industrial film 
studios, though we understand some spe¬ 
cial films have been made in Hollywood, 
by Walt Disney and others. Script and 
production are supervised by R.C.A.F. 
specialists, and the completed production 
becomes part of the Air Force’s growing 
film library. 

The scope of the film subjects covers 
virtually the entire field of Air Force ac¬ 
tivity. As Squadron Leader Owen Cath- 
cart-Jones, R.C.A.F. liaison officer in 
Hollywood, who has been serving as 
Technical Advisor on Warner Bros.’ 
“Captains of the Clouds” explains it, 
“A modern airman has to know a good 
deal more than simply how to fly a plane 
or shoot a gun, and some of the sub¬ 
jects he must master don’t lend them¬ 
selves particularly to conventional meth¬ 
ods of instruction—especially when you 
want to turn out airmen in mass pro¬ 
duction, and quickly. We’ve found, as 
many civilian educators these last few 
years have, that there’s a deal of truth 
in the old Chinese saying that ‘one see¬ 
ing is worth a thousand tellings.’ We’re 
proving every day that what a chap sees 
on the screen in a well-made motion pic¬ 
ture creates a more lasting impression 
than could be given by almost any other 
sort of instruction. 

“Motion pictures make it possible to 
give a student a clear picture of many 
things an instructor can only talk about. 
For example, you can talk for hours 
about what happens in the cylinder of a 
modern airplane engine, or how a ma¬ 
chine-gun uses exhaust-gases or recoil 
energy to reload itself: yet you can’t get 
the facts across half so clearly that way 
as you will by showing your student a 
ten-minute movie. The motion picture 
can take him right inside the engine or 
gun and let him see for himself what 
happens. With a single showing, you 
can get the same idea over to a class 
of several hundred; with additional 
prints, you can show it simultaneously 
to a hundred classes in a hundred wide¬ 
ly-separated schools. Every man in 
every auditorium will get the idea with 
equal clarity—and the knowledge will 
stay lastingly in his mind. 

“We’ve found motion pictures invalu¬ 
able for instructing ground crews and 
the personnel of aircraft factories in the 
proper methods of assembling and main¬ 
taining airframes and engines. It’s no 
military secret that the various subas¬ 
semblies of some types of aircraft we 
use in training may be manufactured in 
England or the United States and 
shipped to us for final assembly in Can¬ 
adian plants. Modern airframes alone 
are rather complex, and then there are 
all the necessary auxiliaries, such as the 
maze of electrical and hydraulic systems 
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Training in bomb- 
aiminq includes 
aiming, with a 
regular bomb- 
sight, at a mov¬ 
ing, projected 
picture, which 
gives the illusion 
of actual flight. 
"Hits" and 
"misses" are in¬ 
dicated by a spot 
of light when 
bomb-release is 
pushed. 



which operate the landing-gear, brakes, 
flaps, gun-turrets, and the rest, to make 
the whole thing a frightfully intricate 
assembly job unless your ground crew 
knows precisely what it’s doing. We’ve 
found films invaluable in imparting this 
accurate information quickly. I rather 
fancy the United States’ aircraft plants 
are finding the same thing as they ex¬ 
pand production through the use of 
widely-scattered ‘shadow factories’ mak¬ 
ing units to be assembled finally in a 
centralized assembly plant. 

“Some subjects can be visualized only 
by means of motion pictures. For ex¬ 
ample, there are certain features of our 
use of radio, such as radio navigation, 
the operation of the radiolocator, and so 
on. Practical experience with the instru¬ 
ments involved can show how these in¬ 
struments should be operated—but only 
the motion picture will give a clear, 
visual impression of why they work as 
they do. 

“Knowledge of the basic principles of 
aerodynamics is an important part of 
an airman’s training. But here you are 
treating something ordinarily invisible 
—the flow of air across an airfoil. It 
can be visualized, however, in several 
ways. One is through the use of ani¬ 
mation. Another is by photographing 
the flow of properly-colored streams of 
smoke past airfoil-sections or scale- 
model planes in a wind-tunnel. In one of 
our experimental stations we have a 
huge wind-tunnel, almost as large as 
the famous N.A.C.A. wind-tunnel in 
this country, in which we can use and 
photograph really large scale-models, 
and even some full-sized smaller types 
of aircraft. With these films we can 
bring our students an accurate, visual 
impression of such abstractions as why 
the flow of air across a wing creates lift, 
or what happens when a wing stalls, or 
when the controls are moved. 

“Another important use we make of 
motion pictures is in training our bud¬ 
ding air crews for flight at the extreme¬ 
ly high altitudes at which modern planes 
fight. We’ve a huge decompression- 
chamber, not unlike that shown in one 
sequence of Warner’s recent film, “Dive 
Bomber.” In it, we can reproduce the 
conditions of greatly reduced air-pres¬ 
sure and temperature which exist six 
or seven miles above sea-level. 

“Groups of students enter the tank, 
and make test ‘flights’ to various alti¬ 
tudes, both with and without oxygen 
equipment. At specified points, they go 
through various medical and psychologi¬ 
cal tests which show how their physical 
and mental coordination is affected by 
the changes in pressure, temperature, 
and so on. These tests are not only 
watched by Air Force instructors and 
doctors, but are photographed by a cine¬ 
camera. The films are then studied by 
both the officials and the students them¬ 
selves. 

“The motion picture is equally valu¬ 
able in the more strictly military part of 
air crew training, too. Of course we 
make use of camera-guns similar to 
those used in the U. S. Army Air Force, 
and described in recent issues of The 


American Cinematographer; ours, how¬ 
ever, use 35mm. film. 

“Motion pictures of scale-model planes 
train pilots, observers and gunners in 
recognition of our own and the enemy’s 
various types of planes. 

“In some of these miniature ships, we 
place small light-globes, located precise¬ 
ly in the positions where in a real air¬ 
craft fixed or movable guns are mounted. 
The lamps are carefully masked so that 
each shines only through the precise 
angle of fire that particular gun would 
have. 

“Films are made of these models from 
every possible direction of attack. They 
virtually take the student pilot or gun¬ 
ner into the air to attack that particu¬ 
lar type of enemy plane. If from any 
given camera-angle one of the little gun- 
position lights is visible, the student 
knows that, in a real attack, he would 
probably find himself the target for an 
unhealthy stream of machine-gun bul¬ 
lets or cannon shell; only from angles 
where no light is visible could he be at¬ 
tacking the enemy’s ‘blind’ angle. With 
these films, the students learn quickly 
and lastingly just how each type of 
German, Italian or Japanese plane 
should and should not be attacked. 

“Supplementing these films are films 
taken from the ‘combat cameras’ in¬ 
stalled in planes in actual operational 
service overseas. These cameras take 
35mm. motion pictures every time a 
service plane’s guns are fired, and bring 
back an incontrovertible record of the 


airman’s hits or misses in actual com¬ 
bat. Many of them show our chaps ac¬ 
tually shooting down Nazi raiders, or 
strafing ground targets, and the like. 

“These films eventually find their way 
to our R.C.A.F. training centers in Can¬ 
ada, where they are carefully analyzed 
by the instructors and their students 
who will soon be taking their own places 
in the operational squadrons in combat 
overseas. 

“A very important branch of service 
flying is the Fleet Air Arm, whose 
squadrons operate from aircraft-carriers 
in the Royal Navy. Carrier operations 
can’t, certainly, be overlooked in train¬ 
ing. Nor is it. Again, motion pictures 
play an important part. Every opera¬ 
tional landing and take-off aboard the 
Fleet Air Arm carriers is filmed by a 
35mm. motion picture camera. These 
films not only form a record for the op¬ 
erational personnel and the Air Ministry 
technicians, but provide invaluable ma¬ 
terial for instruction. Films of carrier 
landings—good, bad and indifferent—by 
all types of carrier-based aircraft, are 
brought to the training schools, where 
they show the pilot-trainees just what to 
do and what not to do in the ticklish task 
of setting a fast fighting-plane down on 
the relatively small area of a carrier’s 
deck. 

“To what extent does our use of mo¬ 
tion pictures speed up R.C.A.F. training? 
We estimate that it shortens the train¬ 
ing-period of each student by more than 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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THE ELECTROPLANE CAMERA 

A New System For Obtaining Natural Depth 

By EDWARD P. HOLDEN, JR., 

SmitH-Dieterich Corporation 


F ROM the first feeble and eye-wrack¬ 
ing’ “flicker” of the primitive movie, 
to the present time, three cardinal 
improvements were always in the minds 
of the scientist and engineer,—Sound, 
Depth and Color. 

The first of these—Sound—was finally 
introduced to motion picture audiences 
against practically universal opposition 
on the part of the producer. Even though 
far from perfect at its inception, once 
audience reaction became evident, all 
silent pictures were but remnants of an 
ancient era, gone forever. 

Color, after vast expense in its de¬ 
velopment, and much complication even 
today in its production, coupled with 
more or less satisfactory results, has at 
length become a recognized feature of 
motion pictures. 

But what of so-called Depth, which 
was said by no less an authority than 
the great Thomas A. Edison, to be the 
next important step forward in cine¬ 
matography? Efforts without number 
have cluttered the files of the Patent 


Office with vast reams of paper; mon¬ 
strous cameras have been built on con¬ 
crete bases; the shape and surface of 
the screen has been modified; the un¬ 
fortunate audience has been saddled with 
spectacles and eye-glasses, all with what 
result? A bad imitation of the ancient 
stereoscope found on the sitting-room 
tables of our grandparents. No depth 
effect in its true sense, which is nothing 
more than clear, natural vision. 

That was the condition prevailing up 
to some fifteen years ago. At that time, 
the late distinguished scientist and en¬ 
gineer, Dr. Ludwig M. Dieterich, A.S.C., 
attracted by this problem, gave up his 
entire time to research, study and prac¬ 
tical experiment looking toward its solu¬ 
tion. His efforts were directed not in 
the direction of stereoscopy, which he 
was well aware was not the true solu¬ 
tion he sought, but even if mechanically 
and optically possible of accomplishment 
in motion picture practice, would cause 
such intense “eye-strains” that a stereo¬ 
scopic picture or couple could not be 



Above: enlargement of 35mm. frame made with 
"Electroplane" camera. Left: diagram of "Electro¬ 
plane" lens-system. 


viewed for upward of three minutes con¬ 
tinuously, without blurring of vision. 
The basis of Dr. Dieterich’s theory was 
simple; its execution one of the most 
complex and important optical discov¬ 
eries of all time. 

The theory—can a lens be so designed 
and constructed as to automatically ac¬ 
commodate itself, as does the eye of 
man, to focus deary at every percep¬ 
tible distance and at the same time not 
change the size of the various images at 
different distances from the viewer? 
This theory and its solution, and the con¬ 
struction of such a lens, was pronounced 
optically impossible by most of the sci¬ 
entific brains of the time. The good 
doctor, in no way discouraged by such 
depressing commentary, persevered in 
study and experiment, using his own 
funds and those of some friends who be¬ 
lieved in him; stopping from time to 
time as such funds were exhausted, until 
the coffers could be replenished. 

At one period of this saga, the doctor, 
with such limited funds and still more 
limited scientific apparatus, took 3,300 
photographic hand tests, of which three 
were successful, and thus demonstrated 
to himself the correctness of his theory, 
and that with the necessary refinement 
and development, his lens would indeed 
become a photographic eye. 

At this time patents were applied for 
in most of the important countries of 
the world. So novel was his theory, and 
so revolutionary its accomplishment, that 
several of the patent offices refused to 
allow his claims, as impossible of per¬ 
formance, until furnished with the actual 
film showing the definite and unques¬ 
tioned result to the doubting Thomases 
of the scientific and optical world. 

Thereafter, Dr. Dieterich equipped 
several Bell and Howell and Mitchell 
cameras with “Detrar” lenses, all of 
which performed satisfactorily, 'each 
model an improvement over its prede¬ 
cessor. 

Shortly before Dr. Dieterich’s death, 
a young sound engineer, P. Stanley 
Smith, who had been working on the 
same idea, knowing nothing of Dr. Die¬ 
terich or his patents, discovered the lat¬ 
ter in the course of his research. He 
then realized that he was precluded by 
these patents from further progress. As 
sometimes, but rarely, happens in scien¬ 
tific research, these “twin” ideas did not 
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Above: enlargement from frame made with "Electro¬ 
plane" camera. Right: the "electroplane" optical 
system applied to a standard Mitchell camera. 


fight each other, but chose to collaborate. 
As a result, Mr. Smith applied for his 
patents on electrical operating mechan¬ 
ism applicable to the Dieterich “Detrar” 
lenses and a combination was made of 
all such patents, and the Smith-Dieterich 
Corporation of New York was formed. 
Further extensive studies and experi¬ 
mental tests were made over a period of 
years, which resulted in the birth of the 
pi*e~ent Smith-Dieterich Electroplane 
Camera. 

What is it and what does it do? 

The “Detrar” lens operates on the 
principle of the human eye, that is, auto¬ 
matically adjusts its focus without 
changing the size of the image, thus 
producing on the film the same illusion 
of depth as seen by the human eye. 

The lens itself is composed of four 
cells, or elements, one cell of which 
oscillates along the axis of the system, 
without tilting or distortion of motion, 
for a maximum distance of 3/10 mm. 
The lens presently employed is a 50 mm. 
lens, /:3.75, coated, effectively /:3.2 and 
so calibrated. Calculations covering the 
basic focii of a wide range of lenses of 
various focal lengths have been com¬ 
pleted and checked by Smith-Dieterich 
engineers. 

The present “Detrar” lens, like Dr. 
Dieterich’s earlier objectives, is made by 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., to the 
highest American standards. 

The “Detrar” oscillating lens permits 
the moving of the plane of sharpness 
from an arbitrary point four feet from 
the camera, through the field to the in¬ 
finity position, thus registering a sharp 
image of every object in that field in 
front of the camera, and resulting in 
uniform focus throughout. 

In the Electroplane Camera, the os¬ 
cillation occurs a multiplicity of times 
during the exposure of a single frame of 
film, thus eliminating the necessity of 
synchronizing the lens movement with 
the camera shutter and intermittent. 
This motion makes possible the change 
of equivalent focus of the system, with¬ 
out change of image size, so that, when 
operated in a motion picture camera a 
multiple of cycles, during the exposure 
of a single frame of film, registers an 
in-focus image of every object before 
the camera. 



The lens in early Dieterich cameras 
was mechanically operated by a cam 
attached to the balance wheel of the film 
driving mechanism. This cam, in turn, 
transmitted motion through a series of 
levers and shafts to a sleeve in which 
the moving lens was mounted. 

The current model of the Smith-Die¬ 
terich Electroplane Camera, the elec¬ 
trical operating control of which was 
designed and patented by P. Stanley 
Smith, is an adaptation of a standard 
Mitchell motion picture camera, fitted to 
a special base designed to receive the 
“Detrar” lens and its actuating motor. 
This lens-actuating “motor” is very 
much like that of the voice coil and ex¬ 
citer field of a dynamic loudspeaker. 
However, it is designed to meet precision 
of motion requirements. The develop¬ 
ment of this latter has required months 
of experimentation. It involves the use 
of a specially formed diaphragm on 
which the moving coil and the “B” lens 
(second from the left in the drawing) 
are mounted coaxially with respect to 
the other lens-elements of the system. 

A very important feature in this re¬ 
spect is that the “B” lens and its driv¬ 
ing and locating components have no 
frictional contact, and therefore can be 
described as a “floating” structure. Said 
structure is rubber and air damped. The 
lenses are in accordance with the Die¬ 
terich specification in U. S. Patent No. 
1,927,925. The exciter field is operated 
by direct current. The moving coil is 
actuated by (1) alternating current, or 
(2) direct current, or (3) a combina¬ 
tion of both in achieving (1) the maxi¬ 
mum oscillation of the lens, which is 
.3mm; (2) the biasing action, or (3) 
a combination of oscillation and biasing. 

Mr. Smith’s first considerations in his 


investigations concerned the possibility 
of moving a large mass or body at the 
rate of as high as 300 cycles per second, 
at the same time conforming to the limi¬ 
tations of designing a structure which 
would fit into but not interfere with 
standard accessories for both camera 
and sound-recording equipment. 

The control instrument or console, 
which can be operated remote from the 
camera, supplies to the lens motor alter¬ 
nating and direct current, or both 
blended, which 

(a) Causes registry of all objects before 
the camera; 

(b) Operates the camera as a standard 
limited focus camera; 

(c) Causes an extension of the in-focus 
area, permitting, at the same time 
and if desired for artistic purposes, 
extreme background or extreme 
foreground out-of-focus with a se¬ 
lected range intermediate between 
the two extremes, in-focus. 

Any one of these three conditions is 
producible by the simple throwing of a 
switch and without interruption or stop¬ 
page of the camera filming* mechanism. 
All power for the lens unit is received 
from the control console, which in turn 
operates on 110 volt, 60 cycle alternat¬ 
ing current. 

In other words, automatically and 
exactly, any focus or depth of focus the 
cinematographer may wish to use is 
available instantly, with predetermined 
accuracy. 

While the motion picture industry is a 
promising potential field for the Electro¬ 
plane Camera, its principle readily lends 
itself to television, a field which is now 
definitely in its infancy, but which holds 
much promise. It is also adaptable to 
most forms of photography. END. 
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Color Television in England 


By J. H. BAIRD 

Baird Television, Ltd. 


W HEN war broke out, television in 
England was firmly established 
and appeared to be entering upon 
a period of prosperity long delayed. 
Preparations were in hand to meet a 
large and rapidly growing demand for 
televisors both for the home and the 
cinema. With the outbreak of war the 
television transmission service was im¬ 
mediately stopped, and the results to the 
growing industry were catastrophic. 
With no transmissions available receiv¬ 
ing sets were useless and commercial 
television came to an abrupt standstill. 

The company of which I was President 
(Baird Television, Ltd.) one of the 
worst sufferers, was unable to continue. 
At that period I was engaged on re¬ 
search in Color Television, work which I 
have continued in private during the war. 

The transmission of television in color 
is not new: it was shown for the first 
time in public as far back as 1928, when 
I gave a demonstration at the annual 
meeting of the British Association. The 
demonstration was entirely experimental 


but the principle then shown is the same 
as that used in the latest apparatus. 

It is in fact a process similar to color 
printing, three images corresponding to 
the three primary colors (red, green and 
blue) being superimposed. In the first 
color television apparatus, the three 
colored images were obtained from a 
disc perforated with three spirals of 
holes, one spiral being covered with a 
red filter, the other with a green, the 
third with a blue; and the three pictures 
so produced were superimposed to form 
an image in natural colors. 

The picture then shown was very 
small, only a few inches square and of 
poor quality. Development since that 
date has been slow, since general atten¬ 
tion has been largely centered on mono¬ 
chrome. At last in 1938 I was able to 
show a 12 ft. by 9 ft. Color Television 
picture transmitted by wireless from the 
Crystal Palace to an audience of 3,000 
in the Dominion Theatre. The apparatus 
used, however, was costly and complex 
and not practicable for the home. 


Television in pre-war England was similar to this 
scene in NBC's television studio. 


Immediately before the outbreak of 
war, in August, 1939, I was able to 
show Color Television for the home by 
using a rotating disc fitted with color 
filters in front of the ordinary Cathode- 
ray tube of the present-day home re¬ 
ceiver. In our latest apparatus the 
number of lines has been increased to 
600, giving nearly twice the amount of 
detail available on the British Broad¬ 
casting Company’s black-and-white pic¬ 
tures. 

Both three-color and two-color pro¬ 
cesses have been experimented with. 
For practical purposes the two-color has 
much to recommend it at present and in 
our latest apparatus a two-color process 
is used in conjunction with a special form 
of scanning, a triple-interlaced 200-line 
primary field being employed, alternate 
fields passing through red and blue fil¬ 
ters giving a final 600 line picture in 
color. 

The complete field is scanned 16^$ 
times per second and complete colored 
pictures are transmitted at the rate of 
eight and one-third per second. With 
triple interlacing and alternate primary 
scans colored, this very low picture fre¬ 
quency can be used without undue flicker 
and with the very great advantage that 
the 600-line color picture can be trans¬ 
mitted on the same wave-band as that 
used by the B.B.C. for their 405-line 
black-and-white transmission. 

The use of two colors in place of 
three simply means substituting a two- 
color disc for a three-color. It entails a 
loss in color rendering, but if three 
colors are used a much wider channel is 
necessary for transmission, and consid¬ 
erable alterations in existing apparatus 
are required. 

We are experimenting with both three 
and two-color, but for practical working 
the use of two colors has many advant¬ 
ages and commercial color television will 
probably commence with a two-color 
system which is immediately adaptable 
to existing apparatus and available chan¬ 
nels. 

After the war the broadcasting of 
color television will, I feel sure, be one 
of the major television developments. 
The colored television picture is far 
superior to the monochrome, and sooner 
or later must supersede it. As far as 
Britain is concerned, the television serv¬ 
ice will be extended to cover the whole 
country instead of being confined to the 
London area. Cinemas will be equipped 
with television screens and television 
will become a regular feature of their 
programmes. 

The importance of the television serv¬ 
ice is well recognized to-day and we may 
look forward to its early resumption as 
one of the first post-war developments. 

END. 
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Motion Pictures in the Army 


By ROBERT B. KONIKOW 


T HERE is nothing amateurish 
about the Army way of making- 
motion pictures. At Fort Mon¬ 
mouth, on the New Jersey coast, there 
has been set up a complete organization 
for making films for the visual instruc¬ 
tion of our rapidly growing Army. 
Called the Training Film Production 
Laboratory, this Signal Corps unit does 
everything on a film except the actual 
processing. 

Under the direction of Lt.-Col. M. E. 
Gillette, its Commanding Officer, who re¬ 
ceived his practical training in film-pro¬ 
duction in Hollywood’s studios under 
the Academy Research Council’s Army 
officers training plan, TFPL has forged 
rapidly ahead both in technique and in 
facilities and equipment. On August 1, 
1940, the unit consisted of just one offi¬ 
cer, three enlisted men and one civilian 
employee. Now, within two weeks of 
our entrance into the war, there are 
more than 250 people working under 
Col. Gillette. The hastily-erected wood¬ 
en building, now taxed to capacity, is 
soon to be supplemented by a fireproof 
brick building to house the branches of 
the unit that edit, record sound, photo¬ 
graph animated sequences, and other 
sections that work directly on the film 
itself. In addition, a small sound-stage 
for shooting what interiors are neces¬ 
sary is under construction. 

This rapid growth reflects a basic 
change in Army training policy. No 
longer is instruction left completely in 
the hands of the traditional hard-boiled 
sergeant. He was a master of his craft. 
He could take a squad of raw recruits 


and turn them into first-class fighting 
men, but his method was that of the 
individual. Today time is too short and 
equipment is too complicated for mass 
training to take place in this compara¬ 
tively inefficient manner. We need an 
assembly line to make today’s soldiers, 
and motion pictures are the answer. 

A properly made film can teach more 
quickly and more completely than any¬ 
thing but personal, man-to-man instruc¬ 
tion, obviously not a practical method 
to answer today’s needs. The motion 
picture can be repeated as often as 
necessary. Through close-ups, the class 
can be brought as near to the vital 
points of the lecture as is desired — 
much nearer than at an actual demon¬ 
stration. Animation can bring the men 
right into the interior of the machine 
itself, in a manner that no other method 
of teaching can approximate. 

The unit handles a film very much as 
a Hollywood studio does. Each produc¬ 
tion has its complete crew: producer, di¬ 
rector, cameramen, editors, sound men 
and so on right down the line. If loca¬ 
tion shots are needed, the unit is 
equipped to go anywhere to get them. 

The first step is taken when the sub¬ 
ject-matter of a film is approved by the 
War Department. Subjects that are of 
interest to the entire Army get priority 
in filming. The order of making films 
designed for one Arm or Service of the 
Army come next, in order of their neces¬ 
sity and importance. The Air Corps is 
the only branch of the Army that makes 
its own films, all others being done at 
Fort Monmouth by TFPL. 



Top, left: one of the Army's "location trucks"; riqht, 
an Army film unit makes a dolly-shot on location, 
with improvised dolly and track. Below: Army film 
units "on location" producinq traininq films; bottom, 
part of the animation section at Ft. Monmouth. 

Suppose that the Engineering Corps 
wants a film on the erection of pontoon 
bridges. When TFPL has been given 
the “go ahead” signal, the Engineering- 
Corps sends one of its officers, expert in 
pontoon bridges, to Monmouth to act as 
technical adviser. The subject is as¬ 
signed to one of the Unit’s senior offi¬ 
cers, who acts as producer on all Engi¬ 
neering Corps films. Other officers are 
assigned to different branches of the 
Army in a similar fashion. 

Writers are assigned, and with the 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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Shooting Technicolor m the Air 

By ELMER G. DYER, A.S.C. 


P ROPERLY speaking, this article 
should be credited jointly to 
Charles A. Marshall, A.S.C., Win- 
ton Hoch, A.S.C., and Elmer Dyer, for 
we have just completed two technicolor 
aerial films in succession—Warner Bros’. 
“Dive Bomber” and “Captains of the 
Clouds”—upon which we worked as a 
team, rather than as individuals. No 
one of us deserves sole credit for what 
we were able to put on the screen, and 
anything written about what we learned 
and what we did while photographing 
Technicolor in the air is necessarily 
based on our joint experiences. 

As far as aerial cinematography goes, 
the fact of color is about the biggest 
asset a cinematographer can have. It 
simplifies his work enormously, and 
makes even routine scenes appear much 
more spectacular on the screen. This 
statement, by the way, applies to any 
color process, though naturally most 
forcefully to perfected three-color sys¬ 
tems such as Technicolor in 35mm., 
and Kodachrome in substandard cine¬ 
matography. A great deal of the tech¬ 
nique we used in Technicolor is also 
excellently adaptible to 16mm. Koda¬ 
chrome, too. 

In black-and-white aerial camera¬ 
work, one of your biggest problems is 
that of securing satisfactory tonal sepa¬ 
ration between the planes you are pho¬ 
tographing and the sky or ground which 


forms the background. To this end, the 
aerial cinematographer has to have and 
use an assortment of filters which is 
often more extensive than anything nor¬ 
mally required for non-flying camera¬ 
work. 

In color, this problem does not exist. 
Granting that the planes themselves are 
painted in properly contrasting colors, 
the fact of color provides the separa¬ 
tion automatically. With the exception 
of the blue filters used for Technicolor 
night-effects, no filtering is either neces¬ 
sary or possible in Technicolor camera¬ 
work. The same applies in Kodachrome, 
incidentally; the so-called “haze filter,” 
which cuts out ultra-violet in extreme 
long-shots, does not seem to be of any 
benefit in making aerial scenes. 

It is vitally important, however, to 
make sure that the ships you are going 
to photograph are painted in colors 
which will provide a definite visual con¬ 
trast with the backgrounds against 
which they will fly for your camera. 
For example, photographed against the 
sky or flying over a lake or ocean, or 
over the grayish tan of a California 
desert, a plane painted in the olive 
green of the United States Forest Serv¬ 
ice ships would stand out excellently. 
But photograph that same dull-green 
plane flying over forests like tho&e in 
Northern Canada, and it will be vir¬ 
tually invisible. 


The most satisfactory colors, we’ve 
found, are the warmer ones—reds, or¬ 
anges and bright yellows. These make 
a vivid contrast against almost any 
background, whether it’s the green of 
forests and fields, the blue of sky and 
ocean, or the pastel shades of our west¬ 
ern deserts. Both our own air services 
and the R.C.A.F., you will notice, paint 
their primary training ships a brilliant 
yellow or yellow-orange for this same 
reason. Other students can see them 
quicker and farther off than if they 
were painted any other color. 

For preference, the planes photo¬ 
graphed in color should be painted chief¬ 
ly in these bright, warm colors. If the 
art-director wants to employ any other 
colors, for the closer, ground shots, 
they should be used as trimming or 
striping, rather than the basic, overall 
coloring. 

We learned this the hard way in 
making the “bush flying” sequences for 
“Captains of the Clouds.” Some of the 
color-design specialists had preceded us 
to the location, and had had the planes 
we were to use painted in what were 
no doubt very artistic color-schemes. 
One ship was a dull cream-color; an¬ 
other very dark red; another jet-black 
with orange trimmings, and so on. They 
were really very pretty—only they were 
not at all photogenic. The script called 
for a lot of spectacular action in long- 
shots, with the planes hedge-hopping 
low over the dark-green forest floor. 
And all too often, in those long-shots, 
the dull colorings of those planes made 
them all but indistinguishable against 
their background. The one lighter-col¬ 
ored plane stood out better against the 
dark background—but when we shot it 
over a light-toned, brightly-reflective 
lake, or against a bright sky, we found 
it, too, was very effectively camouflaged! 

Unfortunately, we could not have 
thos’e planes repainted, nor could we re¬ 
place them with others more suitably 
colored. Canada was at war, and civil 
planes were distinctly at a premium. 
The studio’s advance-agents had done 
a really heroic job in rounding up the 
five seaplanes we used, and five identical 
land-planes to use for later sequences, 
doubling for the others with their floats 
changed for wheels. Our time was short, 
and we had a lot of difficult action to 
film, so we worked with what we had, 
and liked it. Had the planes been paint¬ 
ed more suitably, as the studio’s own 
art department and all the flying spe¬ 
cialists recommended, I am sure the 
scenes we got would have been consid¬ 
erably more effective on the screen. W»e 
proved it later, I think, when we reached 
the sequences devoted to R.C.A.F. train¬ 
ing, and were able to work with the 
bright-yellow “Fleets,” North American 
“Harvards,” and Fairey “Battles” the 
Royal Canadian Air Force uses for 
training. 

Lighting and exposure are of course 
important. To bring out the best color- 
contrasts in aerial color-scenes, a fairly 
flat front-lighting is preferable, unless 
one is flying over hilly or mountainous 
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country, where of course more of a 
cross-lighting - is useful to accentuate 
the contours of the hills. Back-lighted 
effects over water or clouds, and in 
sunsets, are effective; but they should 
be avoided in photographing thrill ac¬ 
tion and the like, for the back-lighting 
often glitters off the polished surfaces 
of a planed wings and washes out the 
color. Then, especially if the plane is 
headed toward or directly away from 
the camera, it becomes almost invisible 
until it approaches closer, or a chance 
glint of highlight reveals it to you. 

In determining exposure, the best 
practice is to follow religiously the 
dictates of a dependable reflected-light 
meter. For Technicolor, the regular 
Technicolor meters are excellent; how¬ 
ever, I had a meter of my own—a bat¬ 
tered old amateur meter (a “Tempi- 
phot,” I think it is called) that I picked 
up in Germany a number of years ago. 
I had it recalibrated for Technicolor, 
and found, to the great surprise of the 
Technicolor engineers, that it was quite 
as accurate as their own special meter, 
and considerably quicker to use. Speak¬ 
ing generally, I’d say any photoelectric, 
reflected-light meter you’d been using 
successfully for black-and-white can 
serve excellently as a guide to exposure 
in making aerial color scenes. 

Weather-conditions are important, as 
always, but with a difference: in black- 
and-white you can, by means of filters, 
infra-red film, and the like, often pene¬ 
trate visual haze to a surprising de¬ 
gree, and get a good deal more on your 
negative than you can see with your 
eye. In photographing color in the air, 
your eye is a very accurate guide to 
weather conditions: as Bell & Howell 
used to say in their 16mm. advertising, 
“What you see, you get.” 

One of the biggest problems in aerial 
Technicolor cinematography at present 
is the unwieldly bulk of the three-film 
Technicolor camera. I have noticed 
that from time to time production cine¬ 
matographers have commented on the way 


this factor sometimes makes things a bit 
unhandy on the ground in studio or lo¬ 
cation. In the air, it is very much 
more of a handicap. There is never 
any too much room for camera-manip¬ 
ulation in any plane. In addition, the 
slip-stream is rushing by you at several 
hundred miles per hour, and if your 
camera is—as it sometimes must be— 
out in the open, the wind fights like 
a giant to keep you from getting the 
shot you want. 

This can, to a certain extent, be sim¬ 
plified by mounting your camera as we 
did, inside a cabin plane, and shooting 
through an open door. On both of 
these pictures, we used the same camera- 
ship—a big trimotored Stinson mono¬ 
plane, originally built for airline serv¬ 
ice. There were two doors provided, 
fortunately in line with each other on 
opposite sides of the fuselage, so that 
we were not too badly restricted. A 
special camera-mount was developed for 
the job. It consisted of an extensible 
track on which, by means of a rack- 
and-pinion movement, the camera could 
be moved from one side of the ship 
to the other, and if necessary even ex¬ 
tended several feet outside the door. 
We kept the camera inside the ship as 
much as possible, however, for with it 
extended out into the 200-mile-an-hour 
slipstream broadside on, the bulk of 
the big three-film camera made it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to manipulate. 

Where a free mount of this nature 
is necessary, by the way, we learned 
that it is by far the best to use one 
of the big Mole-Richardson geared pan¬ 
heads. Our outfit was equipped with 
a friction-type freehead, and when the 
weight and unbalance of the camera 
were combined with wind-resistance in 
the slipstream, it became almost im¬ 
possible to manipulate the camera with 
any accuracy. It was certainly a stren¬ 
uous job! 

In making scenes in which dive-bomb¬ 
ers or pursuit planes make almost ver- 
(Continued on Page 86) 



Top, left: Elmer Dyer, A.S.C., with the rotating 
camera-mount; below, two closer views of this mount; 
note estensible track. Bottom: Technicolor camera 
in fixed mount. 
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ROY KELLINO FILMS 
BRITAIN'S WAR EFFORT 

By W. C CAMPBELL BOSCO 


D URING the last year or so many 
of the industry’s ace cinematog¬ 
raphers have disappeared from the 
Hollywood scene to enlist in the service 
of Uncle Sam. Since December 7th, even 
more of the most distinguished names in 
the A.S.C. roster have shown up in the 
rolls of the U. S. Army, Navy and Air 
Force photo sections. 

In the all-out effort necessary for the 
successful prosecution of modern, “total 
war,” the mobilization of every peace¬ 
time skill or profession that can be 
coupled with the War Effort is required; 
and the skill of filmdom’s camera aces 
serving with Uncle Sam will prove a 
valuable contribution in that effort. 

How much, and in how many ways, 
the motion picture is being used by the 
armed services cannot be fully told yet. 
But it is no secret that among the duties 
of these military cameramen will be not 
only to turn out training films, but to 
record actual action, both behind the 
scenes and in the front line, of the epic 
drama in which we are now engaged; a 
drama of such stupendous proportions 
that it dwarfs into insignificance even 
the most super-colossal production these 


lensers had previously recorded for the 
amazement and amusement of the cin¬ 
ema-going world. Much of the footage 
acquired at the scenes of action will be 
used to satisfy the public interest in 
“what’s going on.” We’re all in this, 
in one way or another, and it is con¬ 
sidered essential to civilian morale and 
a continuing high spirit that we be 
shown “what’s going on” through the 
realistic medium of the motion picture. 

Some idea of what our Hollywood 
cameramen will be doing in the serv¬ 
ices “for duration” can be gleaned by 
recounting some of the experiences of 
one of England’s most successful young 
directors of photography, a friend and 
schoolmate of the writer, Roy Kellino. 

In England, the valuable work of the 
cameraman in wartime has been clearly 
recognized. They are known as the 
“front-line propagandists.” And the use 
of the term “front-line” is no misnomer. 
Up to the last information received, Roy 
Kellino had seen action at Narvik, Da¬ 
kar, Freetown and the Italian naval 
bases . . . traveled 40,000 miles at sea 
within three months . . . photographed 
dog-fights, “sweeps,” parachute jumps 


Kellino and his camera were catapulted much as this 
U. S. Naval scouting plane is being "fired" from a 
battleship. Plane accelerates to over 60 miles per 
hour in about 60 feet. 


and aerial torpedo attacks carried out 
by the Fleet Air Arm. 

Once, while under submarine attack, 
he ground out a photographic record of 
the action which included scenes of a 
torpedo churning relentlessly towards 
the boat upon which he stood, and miss¬ 
ing by scant yards. 

Roy is also credited as one of the very 
few cameraman to have ever been cata¬ 
pulted, complete with camera, in a plane 
from the deck of a warship. 

“It was no tea-party!” he said. “It 
was like being hit in the back with a 
sledge-hammer.” He goes on to say, “I 
took with me an ordinary Mitchell cam¬ 
era, electrically-driven, such as we use 
in the studio. I switched on just before 
the bump came, and the camera fell 
in my face. But it didn’t stop turning. 
It did its stuff beautifully and the re¬ 
sults, photographically, are terrific.” 

The catapult experience was one of 
many Kellino had in getting scenes for 
“Ships With Wings.” Made with the 
fullest cooperation of the Admiralty, 
“Ships With Wings” might give us a 
hint as to what use the efforts of our 
absent Hollywood cinematographers will 
be put. It is an actual record of con¬ 
temporary warfare, containing an infinity 
of authentic facts and meticulous in de¬ 
tail, into which a story has been woven 
to give shape, clarity and continuity to 
the issue. 

“Convoy” was similar. In making 
“Convoy,” Kellino ran the gamut in 
oceanic transportation; from the sleek 
decks of a modem cruiser to the rolling, 
pitching decks of a destroyer on duty 
and then to a soiled, toiling collier— 
one of those brave little ships who 
contribute so gallantly to maintaining 
the lanes of Empire. 

Kellino saw action, too, from the 
decks of the famous aircraft carrier 
“Ark Royal.” And he found out that 
he had to lash his tripod to the deck 
loosely, in a special manner, so that 
the shock of firing the great guns would 
not splinter the legs of his tripod. He 
also found a substitute for the indis- 
pensible studio “dolly” in a torpedo 
cradle one of those wheeled carriages 
used to bring the 18-foot projectile to 
the firing tube. He reports they make 
an excellent substitute for a camera 
dolly and are much better adapted to 
the confined space on a man-o’-war! 

While waiting to hear about the new 
assignments our English friends have 
been sent on we should be getting word 
from our own Hollywood contingent. 
They have a great job to do and we 
know they will do it nobly. The entire 
world and its posterity will owe a debt 
of gratitude to those “recording angels” 
who make the photographic record of 
Uncle Sam’s righteous wrath in all its 
might, and film the eventual victory. END. 
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Aces of the Camera 
XIV: 

VICTOR MILNER, A.S.C. 

By WALTER BLANCHARD 


T WENTY years ago a virtually 
unknown young cameraman ap¬ 
proached Fred Niblo, who was 
then one of the industry’s greatest pro¬ 
ducer-directors, and asked for the 
chance of photographing Niblo’s next 
production. “You don’t know me, Mr. 
Niblo,” be said, “but I know I’ve got 
the ability to give you the best photog¬ 
raphy you ever had. Just to prove it, 
I’ll make you this proposition: let me 
work on your picture just one day. If 
when you see the rushes you aren’t 
satisfied with my work, you can not 
only fire me—I’ll pay whatever it costs 
to retake that day’s work!” 

History doesn’t record what Niblo 
thought, but he probably reasoned that 
there might be something behind such 
enthusiastic confidence, and he could 
hardly lose, anyway (he didn’t realize 
that the earnest young man before him 
hadn’t enough in the bank to pay for 
even a single scene’s retakes!). At any 
rate, he agreed to the tryout. And for 
once, the Horatio Alger formula worked 
as successfully in life as in fiction: the 
first day’s takes proved conclusively that 
the young man knew his cam-era. So 
did the next day’s, and all those that 
followed. “Thy Name Is Woman” be¬ 
came the first of many notable Fred 
Niblo productions which bore the credit 
“Photographed by Victor Milner, A.S.C.” 

That incident was probably the start 
of Vic Milner’s career as an ace cine¬ 
matographer — a career that has since 
led to a well-earned Academy Award 
and universal recognition as “the old 
maestro of lighting.” But it wasn’t his 
real start in cinematography by a long 
shot. You can talk all you want to 
about the “instinct for photography;” 
Milner unquestionably had it: but before 
he could capitalize on it by meteorically 
gambling — and making good— on his 
ability to photograph a major superpro¬ 
duction, he had to spend many long 
years learning and mastering the tech¬ 
nique of the camera. He learned the 
hard way, too. 

Rather more than thirty years ago 
Vic Milner was a gangly, red-headed 
operator in a New York “nickelodeon.” 
And as he cranked the show’s five flick- 
ery reels through the projector by hand, 
he fell in love with a picture. It wasn’t 
the shadowy image of any 1910 glamor- 
girl, nor the powder-punctuated heroics 
of a cowboy hero. It was an incon¬ 
spicuous little “filler”—a Pathe trav¬ 
elogue. 

This particular picture was a trav¬ 
elogue of the ice-packs of Spitzbergen. 
Whoever photographed it had done so 
exquisitely, capturing the fascinating in¬ 
terplay of dazzling highlight and almost 
opalescent half-shadows which heighten 
the other-worldly beauty of a sunlighted 
iceberg. 

Again and again young Milner ran it 
through his projector, feasting his eyes 
on the strange beauty the camera had 
captured. Later, on another job, he ran 
it again. It crystallized his ambition 
to become a cameraman, and create 
more of such enthralling beauty with 
lens and light and shade. 


The chance canre when he got him¬ 
self a job as an apprentice in the com¬ 
bined camera factory, laboratory and 
studio of the pioneer cine-engineer, 
Eberhard Schneider. Und-er Schneider’s 
tutelage, and that of his daughter, who 
ultimately became Mrs. Milner, the boy 
learned the cinema craft the hard way. 
He developed film, printed it, toned, 
tinted, spliced and edited it. Finally, he 
mastered the craft of operating a cam¬ 
era so thoroughly that his employer 
sent him out with a customer to photo¬ 
graph what was one of the first feature- 
length productions made in America— 
an independently-produced version of 
“Hiawatha.” 

It was a success, and Cameraman 
Milner, now launched on a photographic 
career, next spent several years with 


another customer, encircling the globe 
making a series of travel-films. Then 
followed a long and exciting engagement 
with Pathe News, as one of America’s 
pioneer newsreel men. How he “cov¬ 
ered” our brief war with Mexico in 
1914, “staging” the battle of Vera Cruz 
when he arrived too late to film the 
actual fight, is an epic in itself, and one 
which he told most entertainingly in THE 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
some fifteen years ago. 

Switching to theatrical camerawork 
when his honeymoon brought him to 
California’s budding studios in 1918, he 
began the hard climb from an assistant- 
ship to the post of First Cinematog¬ 
rapher. He made it so successfully that 
when the American Society of Cine- 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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A.S.C. on Parade 


Oscar 

Arthur Edeson, A.S.C., Chairman 
of the Academy Cinematographic 
Award Tellers Committee, announces 
the following productions as nominees 
for the annual Academy Award for 
the year’s best achievement in black- 
and-white cinematography: “T h e 
Chocolate Soldier,” (MGM) photo¬ 
graphed by Karl Freund, A.S.C.; 
“Citizen Kane,” (RKO) photographed 
by Gregg Toland, A,S.C.; “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” (MGM) photographed 
by Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C.; “Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan,” (Columbia) pho¬ 
tographed by Joseph Walker, A.S.C.; 
“Hold Back the Dawn,” (Paramount) 
photographed by Leo Tover, A.S.C.; 
“How Green Was My Valley,” (20th 
Century-Fox) photographed by Ar¬ 
thur Miller, A.S.C.; “Sergeant York,” 
(Warner Bros.) photographed by Sol 
Polito, A.S.C., with battle sequences 
by Arthur Edeson, A.S.C.; “Sundown,” 
(Walter Wanger-United Artists) pho¬ 
tographed by Charles Lang, A.S.C.; 
“Sun Valley Serenade,” (20th Cen¬ 
tury-Fox) photographed by Edward 
Cronjager, A.S.C.; and “That Hamil¬ 
ton Woman,” (Alexander Korda-Unit¬ 
ed Artists) photographed by Rudy 
Mate, A.S.C. 

Nominations for the Academy 
Award for color cinematography are: 
“Aloma of the South Seas,” (Para¬ 
mount) photographed by Karl Struss, 
A.S.C., Wilfred Cline, A.S.C., and 
William Snyder, A.S.C.; “Billy the 
Kid,” (MGM) photographed by Leon¬ 
ard Smith, A.S.C., and William Shall, 
A.S.C.; “Blood and Sand,” (20th Cen¬ 
tury-Fox) photographed by Ernest 
Palmer, A ,S.C., and Ray Rennahan, 
A.S.C.; “Blossoms In The Dust,” 
(MGM) photographed by Karl Freund, 
A.S.C., and W. Howard Green, A.S.C.; 
“Dive Bomber,” (Warner Bros.) pho¬ 
tographed by Bert Glennon, A.S.C., 
and Winton Hoch, A.S.C., with aerial 
photography by Elmer G. Dyer, 
A.S.C., and Charles A. Marshall, 
A.S.C.; and “Louisiana Purchase,” 
(Paramount) photographed by Ray 
Rennahan, A.S.C., and Harry Hallen- 
berger, A.S.C. 

The ultimate winners of these two 
Awards will be chosen by vote of the 
industry’s Directors of Photography. 
Before the final ballots are cast, the 
films nominated will be shown to the 
Directors of Photography at a series 
of special showings every Wednesday 
and Friday evening at Warner Broth¬ 
ers laboratory projection-room. 


Harry Jackson, A.S.C., Wilfred Cline, 
A. S. C., and the others of the Twentieth 
Century-Fox location unit which was 
Technicoloring scenes for “Shores of 


Tripoli” at Pearl Harbor on the day are 
safely back in Hollywood. But—don’t 
ask them about it. They were so com¬ 
pletely in the thick of things that they’ve 
pledged wartime secrecy “for duration” 
along with the regular Navy men. 

• 

Add A.S.C. in uniform—Bert Glennon, 
A.S.C., standing by for War Department 
orders. 

• 

Phil Chancellor, A.S.C., probably takes 
rank as the A.S.C. member longest in 
uniform. He’s in his third or fourth year 
of active service with the Navy. 

• 

Ray Fernstrom, A.S.C., munching vita¬ 
min tablets after contributing a pint of 
blood to the Red Cross “blood bank.” 

• 

Karl Struss, A.S.C., draws one of the 
top assignments of the year—Director 
of Photography on Orson Welles’ Do¬ 
lores Del Rio starrer “Journey Into 
Fear.” 

• 

George Folsey, A.S.C., sporting a new 
Norwood “Director” exposure-meter. 



Byron Haskin, A.S.C., decorates Elmer 
Dyer, A.,S.C., with the “Order of the 
Flying Work-horse” for his labors in 
“Dive Bomber” and “Captains of the 
Clouds,” while Winton Hoch, A.S.C., 
looks on approvingly. We suspect the 
pic was snapped by the third “Flying 
Work-horse,” Charles A. Marshall, 
A.S.C., who teamed up with Elmer and 
Winnie pay-hopping for the two air- 
opuses. 

• 

Ted Tetzlaff, A.S.C., seems to be popu¬ 
lar with the ladies and gentlemen at 
Columbia. Just through with a bang-up 
job of lensing “The Lady Is Willing,” 
he hurries back to film “The Gentlemen 
Misbehave.” Both assignments were 
loan-outs from his home studio, Para¬ 
mount, where he’s waiting a decent 
script to direct. 

• 

Henry Sharp, A.,S.C., dropping in to 
help us review a couple of stand-out 
16mm. commercial films. Thanks, Henry. 

o 

Miltcn Krasner, A.S.C., draws the Di¬ 


Barney ("Chick") McGill. 
A.S.C. 

It is with sincere regret that we 
chronicle the death, on January 12th, 
1942, of Barney (“Chick”) McGill, 
A.S.C. Although he had been suffer¬ 
ing for many months from a severe 
heart ailment, his passing never¬ 
theless came as a distinct shock to 
his wide circle of friends in and out 
of the industry. Quiet and unassum¬ 
ing, he had, during a photographic 
career extending over nearly thirty 
years, carved an enduring place for 
himself as one of the foremost mas¬ 
ters of the camera. To his photo¬ 
graphic skill have been entrusted 
many of the most important produc¬ 
tions the industry has made during 
the last twenty years or more, and 
many are the stars who owed much of 
their initial success to his knowledge 
of lens and lighting. 

But it is not for these achieve¬ 
ments that Barney McGill will be re¬ 
membered, but for the rich quality 
of friendliness with which he was 
endowed. Never demonstrative in 
manner or speech, he nevertheless 
had that indefinable quality which 
made close friends and casual ac¬ 
quaintances alike feel he liked them 
personally, and that the world was 
somehow a bit better for having a 
man like “Chick” McGill in it. The 
A.S.C. and its members will miss him 
as a loyal friend and fellow-worker, 
and join in extending sincerest sym¬ 
pathy to his wife. 


Stacy Woodard 

We regret to chronicle also the 
passing of Stacy Woodard, one of 
America’s foremost makers of doc¬ 
umentary films, who died unexpect¬ 
edly January 29th. Although his work 
as a photographer and producer of 
documentary films kept him so con¬ 
stantly roving that he was not a 
member of the A.S.C., his face was 
familiar at the Society’s technical 
gatherings, and his passing will be 
mourned by the members of the A.S.C. 
as the loss of a valued friend and 
fellow-craftsman. 


rector of Photography assignment on 
Frank Lloyd’s 1942 Edition of “The 
Spoilers.” 


Thanks to Ray Foster, A.S.C., for a 
nice note telling what he’s doing in 
New York now that Warners (with whom 
he was for eleven years) have closed 
their East Coast studios. He’s just 
finished the first U. S. Government 
Propaganda Film, produced for the Office 
of Emergency Management in Wash¬ 
ington by Phil Martin, Jr., with Garson 
Kanin directing. Titled “The Shield,” 
it’s slated to come out with offstage 
narration by Spencer Tracy. 
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THROUGH the EDITOR'S FINDER 


F OR more than thirty years, the in¬ 
dustry has been wont to say “Film 
is the cheapest thing on the lot.” The 
only thing cheaper was—the tin can 
the film came in! Successive genera¬ 
tions of us have seen them kicked 
around every studio as valueless, waste 
material. They’ve been used as ash¬ 
trays and spittoons in projection-rooms 
and shops—as handy pans to catch the 
drip of overflow oil from machines and 
in garages—even as dishes to hold milk 
for the studio cat. Once they’d pro¬ 
tected a roll of raw negative or positive 
film on its journey to us from Rochester 
or Parlin, they’d served their purpose. 
Who cared what became of second-hand 
film cans ? 

Today, we’ve got to revise our think¬ 
ing on the subject. Today, those de¬ 
spised film-cans are valuable—worth, 
perhaps, more than the film they orig¬ 
inally contained. 

Why? Because they’re made, not of 
tin, but of steel. Steel which is on 
Priority—steel which is an essential to 
Democracy’s all-out War Effort! If 
America is to serve, as the President 
has pledged it must, as the arsenal of 
the Democracies, every scrap of steel 
must do its bit. Most of it must go 
to the task of making guns and tanks 
and planes and ships wherewith to 
smother the resistance of the enemy. 
What little remains for essential civil¬ 
ian uses must be made to do its work 
as long and as thoroughly as possible, 
or replaced by some non-strategic sub¬ 
stitute. 

BUT NO PRACTICAL SUBSTITUTE 
FOR STEEL AS A CONTAINER FOR 
MOTION PICTURE RAW FILM HAS 
EVER BEEN FOUND! No other ma¬ 
terial combines the strength, lightness, 
ductility and resistance to moisture and 
flame which make steel the legally re¬ 
quired container for shipments of ni¬ 
trate-base film. 

Therefore, our industry’s film-cans 
must do their duty not once, not twice, 
but many times over. Once they have 
safely transported their load of film 
from factory to studio or laboratory, 
they must be rushed back to the fac¬ 
tory to serve again and again. This 
return must be accomplished promptly, 
for a film-can that lies, empty, on a 
studio shelf is a slacker. It is wasting 
steel the country needs; it is delaying 
the shipment of film our industry needs. 

Since last August, the film manufac¬ 
turers have been buying back the cans in 
which their film was shipped. At that 
time, the situation was serious. Today, 
with the nation at war, the situation is 
critical. It demands the fullest coop¬ 
eration of everyone in the industry. 

Motion pictures are recognized as a 
wartime essential. So far as can be 
seen now, there seems little likelihood 
of any serious shortage in our basic 
raw material—film. But a shortage of 
the essential steel shipping-cans could 


produce a precisely similar effect. If 
we keep the film-tins now in existence 
rotating, like an endless chain, bearing 
film from factory to studio, and then 
back to the factory for refill, there 
will be no such shortage. 

THE ANSWER DEPENDS ON 
EVERY ONE OF US WHO USE FILM, 
WHETHER IN STUDIO, LABORA¬ 
TORY OR EXCHANGE. If we want 
to keep the industry’s wheels turning, 
it’s up to us to keep the film-cans 
rolling back to the film-makers for re¬ 
filling! They’ll do their part. Will you 
do yours ? 

• 

A S the Academy Award season 
draws near again, we’d like to call 
attention once more to the traditionally 
short-sighted policy governing the be¬ 
stowal of one of the more significant 
Technical Awards—the Award for Out¬ 
standing Achievement in Special Effects. 
As the rules stand now, this Award at¬ 
tempts to honor with a single plaque 
the year’s outstanding achievement in 
Special-effects photography—and special- 
effects, sound, as well. 

As we see it, there should by all 
rights be two entirely separate Awards, 
one for special-effects in picture, an¬ 
other for special-effects in sound. We 
realize that the Academy officials must 
necessarily seek to limit the number 
of Awards, lest they become too com¬ 
mon to convey the distinction they 
should properly imply. But in this 
case, awarding a single token for both 
picture and sound is unfair to the many 
skilled workers in both fields. Once, per¬ 
haps, in a rare long while there may be 
a picture such as was “Spawn of the 
North” a few seasons ago, which com¬ 
bined genuinely outstanding achieve¬ 
ment in special-effects work in both 
sound and picture. More often, it is pre¬ 
cisely the reverse. 

Furthermore, the committee which 
decides the bestowal of this Award 
is composed of men from both fields, 
and often art-directors, as well. And 
while each has, no doubt, from experi¬ 
ence, some idea of what constitutes 
outstanding achievement in the other 
fields, he is hardly qualified to judge 
outstanding achievement outside his own 
specialty. We know of instances in 
which the Award was given, by the 
combined vote of the sound-technicians 
and set-designers, to a film which, while 
excellently re-recorded and using excel¬ 
lent trick sets, was none the less a 
very inferior example of special-effects 
photography, especially as compared to 
some of the other entries. The tables 
may well be reversed, with the photog¬ 
rapher-art director vote favoring a poor 
recording job, and so on. 

• 

I F any one suggested seriously that 
Joe Louis defend his championship 
with one hand tied behind him, or that 
Joe DiMaggio bat with a cricket-player’s 


underhand stance, the country would ring 
with indignation at stupid officialdom’s 
attempt to shackle an outstanding per¬ 
former. But in some of our studios, 
something very similar seems to happen. 
They sign up the best directors of 
photography available to them—men 
who have made top reputations for indi¬ 
vidual skill and artistry. And, judged 
by the results on the screen, they seem 
to shackle these highly-paid artists by 
insisting that all photography on the lot 
conform to rigid, if perhaps unwritten, 
regulations dictated by the personal pref¬ 
erences of someone in authority. It is 
hard to say precisely who is the respon¬ 
sible official: in some instances, it may 
be a camera or laboratory head; in 
others, it might be some other official. 
But the result is the same; photographic¬ 
ally speaking, one picture from one of 
these studios looks very much like other 
pictures from that studio. Any of 
them might conceiveably have been 
photographed by the same man. 

There may be a reason for it, but to 
us, a policy like that doesn’t make sense. 
The studios hired these cinematograph¬ 
ers because they had the reputation of 
being highly-skilled individual artist- 
technicians. Thep pay them generous 
salaries because, as the contracts specify, 
their services are “artistic ... of a 
unique and irreplaceable nature.” More¬ 
over, the cinematographers of any major 
studio are sufficiently mature to merit 
being allowed to do their work without 
being told how to do it. Men who have 
been photographing major productions 
for twenty or thirty years are pretty 
thoroughly dry behind their professional 
ears. 

It is to be granted that a reasonable 
coordination of materials and methods is 
desirable in any business on the scale of 
a modern studio, but in making motion 
pictures, artistic individuality is also a 
saleable commodity with box-office value. 
You would not ask Paul Muni to employ 
Lou Costello’s acting technique just be¬ 
cause both happened to be on the same 
payroll, nor would you insist that Bette 
Davis ape Carmen Miranda simply be¬ 
cause both happen to be actresses. Why, 
then, should Cinematographers A, B and 
C be forced to limit themselves to closely 
similar photographic standards simply 
because all three are filming different 
pictures on adjoining stages of the same 
studio? If they do so, all three may well 
be pleasing some studio “brass hat’s” 
idea of good photography: but if all 
please one man or group of men, they 
will as certainly be displeasing some 
other groups of the ultimate paying 
public, who have other concepts of what 
good camerawork is. But if each cine¬ 
matographer could work freely, express¬ 
ing his own artistic concepts, some 
portion of that studio’s product would 
inevitably be pleasing to every portion 
of the vast audience whose quarters and 
half-dollars make our industry possible! 
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PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE MONTH 


In view of the lateness of many 
of the reviews which have ap¬ 
peared in this column during the 
last several months, and the fact 
that many excellent pictures have 
not been reviewed at all, we feel 
that a word of apology and expla¬ 
nation is due the readers of THE 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPH¬ 
ER, especially since many of them 
have told us they rely on these 
reviews almost completely in 
choosing their screen entertain¬ 
ment. The fact of the matter is 
that during the last four months, 
since the so-called “consent de¬ 
cree” changing the methods of 
marketing pictures became effec¬ 
tive, the major studios’ previewing 
system has been completely dis¬ 
rupted. Where previously all films 
were previewed for the press im¬ 
mediately on completion, today the 
majority of major-studio pictures 
are not press-previewed until im¬ 
mediately before (or even after) 
they open for regular showing in 
a Los Angeles theatre, and many 
excellent productions are not pre¬ 
viewed at all. Due to a shortage 
of first-run theatres in this area, 
and to the extended runs given 
many outstanding productions, this 
policy has resulted in serious con¬ 
gestion, and in many instances in 
“previewing” pictures which have 
actually played for a month or 
more in most other parts of the 
country, and in some instances even 
in London and other overseas cen¬ 
ters. 

To be perfectly fair, we believe 
that this situation is as galling to 
the studio publicity heads respons¬ 
ible for showing films to the press, 
and to the Publicity Directors’ 
Committee of the Producers Asso¬ 
ciation as it is to us and to our 
readers, but it seems to be a ques¬ 
tion with many intricate legal and 
business problems to be solved be¬ 
fore a satisfactory answer is 
reached. Efforts are being made by 
all concerned to straighten things 
out: but until then we can only 
offer sincere apologies to our read¬ 
ers, and to the many Directors of 
Photography who do meritorious 
work and yet fail to see their 
films reviewed here. 

THE EDITOR. 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 

Twentieth Century-Fox Production. 
Director of Photography: Arthur Mil¬ 
ler, A.S.C. 

The results of the Academy Award 
balloting won’t be known for another 


month yet, but Arthur Miller’s achieve¬ 
ment in bringing this picture to the 
screen is sure to rank very close to the 
top in any listing of the best photog¬ 
raphy of 1941. To our mind, “How 
Green Was My Valley” rates as one of 
the two supreme examples of fine pho¬ 
tography in a year which had more 
than its full share of outstanding cam¬ 
erawork. 

The atmospheric keynote of this story 
of the Welsh collieries is realism—but 
it is realism leavened with richly human 
emotion and character. Bringing it to 
the screen, Miller makes eloquent use of 
the modern increased-depth technique. 
But he does it without lapsing into the 
brittle artificiality which has so often 
accompanied the use of this technique. 
His scenes have depth—often to a sur¬ 
prising degree—but they also have qual¬ 
ities of “good photography” which are all 
too often lost in attaining unusual depth 
of field. His scenes have depth, yes: 
but they also have a lifelike roundness, 
a soft plasticity of image, and a pleas¬ 
ing gradational range which have all 
too often been sacrificed in pursuit of 
depth. If in “Citizen Kane” a new 
photographic concept was born, in “How 
Green Was My Valley,” it comes of age. 

Miller’s achievement is a great one, 
though, not simply because of his per¬ 
fected use of this modem technique, 
but—and most importantly—because of 
the sensitive artistry with which his 
photography is attuned to the many- 
changing emotional moods of the story. 
There are moments of deep tragedy; 
there are other, thoroughly natural mo¬ 
ments of light humor and tender ro¬ 
mance; over all is an atmosphere of 
sombre foreboding, coupled with an in¬ 
describable nostalgia for a way of life 
that is forgotten. Miller’s camera, com¬ 
positions and lighting follow these moods 
and enhance them with flawless perfec¬ 
tion. It is in no way detracting from 
the powerful story, from John Ford’s 
inspired direction, or from the deeply 
moving performances of every one of 
the players to say that without the 
perfect sincerity of Miller’s camera- 
treatment, “How Green Was My Val¬ 
ley” would not have been the deeply hu¬ 
man document it is. Many critics have 
remarked on the humanness of this pic¬ 
ture, and have commented on the way 
it seems not so much a staged photo¬ 
play as a reflection of life itself. In so 
doing, they have—by ignoring it—paid 
the supreme tribute to Miller’s achieve¬ 
ment in photographing a great picture 
so perfectly that even a hardened movie¬ 
goer forgets the camera and its works. 

CAPTAINS OF THE CLOUDS 

Warner Brothers’ Production (Techni¬ 
color). 

Director of Photography: Sol Polito, 

A.S.C., and Wilfred Cline, A.S.C. 
Aerial Photography by Elmer G. Dyer, 


A.S.C., Charles A. Marshall, A.S.C., 

and Winton Hoch, A.S.C. 
Special-process Photography by Byron 

Haskin, A.S.C., and Rex Wimpy, A.S.C. 

It is a lasting pity that “Captains of 
the Clouds” could not have been re¬ 
leased soon enough to qualify for this 
year’s Academy Awards, for it is with¬ 
out doubt of Academy Award calibre, 
photographically at least. It is at once 
one of the technically finest and most 
artistically expressive examples of Tech¬ 
nicolor camerawork we’ve ever seen. 

On the “production” side of the pic¬ 
ture, Cinematographers Polito and Cline 
have given “Captains of the Clouds” 
some of the most expressive mood-light¬ 
ings this writer has seen in a Techni¬ 
color production. With no sacrifice of 
naturalness, Polito and Cline have given 
the picture very much the same mood- 
treatment and lightings they would have 
employed for the same action in black- 
and-white. The result is immensely su¬ 
perior to the characterless, flat-lit Tech¬ 
nicolor so often seen. 

The aerial camerawork by the re¬ 
doubtable triumvirate of Dyer, Marshall 
and Hoch is another asset to the pic¬ 
ture. There are many extremely spec¬ 
tacular flying sequences throughout the 
production, not only in the “bush-fly¬ 
ing” sequence which comprises roughly 
the first half of the picture, but also in 
the later sequences in which the pro¬ 
tagonists are shown as members of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. They’re 
photographed with a deceptively unob¬ 
trusive skill which is apt to make one 
overlook the real skill and courage which 
went into bringing these shots to the 
screen. The work of these three aerial 
specialists is also coordinated with such 
remarkable team-play that all of them 
might have been lensed by one man, 
rather than by three. 

The special-effects camera contribu¬ 
tions of Byron Haskin, A.S.C., and Rex 
Wimpy, A.S.C., are equally outstanding. 
Their projected-background work is par¬ 
ticularly excellent, and the use of minia¬ 
tures, and the like, for several airplane 
crashes, and especially in the climax¬ 
ing sequence which the bomber rams 
the Messerschmitt pursuit-plane is an 
outstanding example of how this type of 
camera-trickery can be constructively 
employed for action which could not be 
filmed in any other fashion. 

The Technicolor laboratory rounded 
out the perfect circle of achievement by 
turning out—at least in the print we 
viewed—the finest Technicolor print 
we’ve ever seen. In most Technicolor 
films, there usually seem to be at least 
a few scenes in which the color-balance 
seems off, or the definition lacking; but 
with the exception of a few scenes ob¬ 
viously shot rather late in the day, there 
was scarcely a frame in “Captains of 
the Clouds” which was not technically 
perfect. 
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BALL OF FIRE 

Samuel Goldwyn Production, RKO Re¬ 
lease. 

Director of Photography: Gregg Poland, 
A.S.C. 

A few days before he left Hollywood 
to take up active service with the Navy, 
Gregg Toland remarked to the writer 
that in many ways “Ball of Fire” was 
the most difficult assignment of his ca¬ 
reer, but that in all probability neither 
the general public nor even the average 
technically-inclined viewer would realize 
it. He was quite correct in this: he 
has carried out his part of the assign¬ 
ment so well that -even the technician is 
not apt to notice the inevitable prob¬ 
lems created by having large groups of 
people (many of them elderly, non-re¬ 
hearsing character actors) crowded into 
cramped, dark-walled sets, and constant¬ 
ly in motion. 

“Ball of Fire” carries along the “pan¬ 
focus” technique Toland pioneered on 
“Citizen Kane,” but, due to the nature 
of the story, on a more restrained scale 
in this amusing comedy. He has, I 
should say, considerably better luck with 
his three-dimensional compositions than 
he had in “The Little Foxes;” certainly, 
they are more easily followed and seem 
less studied. His modelling and tonal 
scale, though kept predominently in the 
crisp, fairly high key the action war¬ 
rants, are a further improvement over 
his previous release. 

His treatment of the players is uni¬ 
formly good, though he does not seem 
to have fared as well as usual in lighting 
Barbara Stanwyck. However, you prob¬ 
ably won’t notice this—the picture is 
much too good entertainment! 

THE LADY IS WILLING 

Columbia Production. 

Director of Photography: Ted Tetzlaff, 

A.S.C. 

With Ted Tetzlaff, A.S.C., as director 
of photography, and the pictorially- 
minded Mitchell Leisen as director, it 
goes without saying that any picture 
would be pictorially interesting. “The 
Lady Is Willing” more than lives up 
to it, for story, atmosphere and setting 
combine for pictorial effect, of which 
director of photography Tetzlaff takes 
full advantage. 

A great deal of the action permits 
highly pictorial low-key lightings which, 
in the main, he handles very effectively. 
In a few, however, he seems skating 
very near the danger-line of dropping 
into too low a key for even Columbia’s 
amazing laboratory to handle. His com¬ 
positions, too, are highly pictorial, 
though once or twice they seem a bit 
too studied, and in one or two (as in 
the effect-lighted shots of Fred Mac- 
Murray playing the piano) pictorially in¬ 
trusive elements are allowed to intrude, 
apparently for added pictorial effect. 

Tetzlaff’s treatment of Marlene Die¬ 
trich is outstanding. For the first time 
in quite a number of pictures, she has 
an opportunity to be glamorous, and 
Tetzlaff’s camera and lighting make the 
most of it. He has—Allah be praised!— 


managed frequently to break away from 
the overly hard, extreme high-angle key 
lighting which for so long seemed the 
inevitable Dietrich trade-mark, and done 
so with extremely flattering results. 
Frankly, we’ve seen the lady photo¬ 
graphed by many outstanding members 
of the camera profession, but not since 
some of her earlier pictures (made many 
more years ago than do a glamor-girl 
any good) have we seen her photo¬ 
graphed to such good advantage. Miss 
Dietrich would be very weT-advised, 
indeed, to insist that Tetzlaff preside 
over her cameras on her every future 
appearance. 

BAHAMA PASSAGE 

Paramount Production (Technicolor). 
Directors of Photography: Leo Tover, 

A.S.C., and Allan M. Davey, A.S.C. 

“Bahama Passage” is one of the more 
disappointing major releases of the sea¬ 
son. It brings some *excellently-techni- 
colored glimpses of interesting and un¬ 
familiar locations, at least two very 
capable characterizations of a pair of 
unpleasantly neurotic people—and a defi¬ 
nite sense of futility not at all in tune 
with the times. 

Cinematographers Tover and Davey 
have nevertheless done a workmanlike 
job in photographing the picture. Quite 
a bit of the picture was photographed 
on location in the Bahamas—an interest¬ 
ing background, but by no means con¬ 
ditions conducive to the best of glamor- 
photography. Many other scenes had 
to be matched to these shots on the 
studio’s process-stage. All told they and 
transparency process expert Farciot 
Edouart have done a remarkably fine 
job technically. However, it seemed to 
this reviewer that they had lost a num¬ 
ber of opportunities to put visual mood 
and feeling into the picture—possibly 
because of the necessity for maintain¬ 
ing a consistently high-keyed and some¬ 
what flat lighting, to get over the im¬ 
pression of tropical heat. 

They seemed handicapped in their 
treatment of the glamorous Madeleine 
Carroll by some extremely poor make¬ 
up, and possibly by someone’s insistence 
that in many scenes she should look sun- 
browned and wind-blown, which certain¬ 
ly did not add to her glamor, nor give 
much credibility to the hero’s ultimate 
preference for her instead of the de¬ 
cidedly better-photographed Mary An¬ 
derson. 

The brief underwater sequence—ac¬ 
tually photographed underwater, we un¬ 
derstand, through the well-known Wil¬ 
liamson camera-tube system—is really 
interesting, as is the sequence in the 
underwater cave which, so we learn, was 
also exactly what it represents, and 
photographed in the Bahamas, and not 
a studio set. Farciot Edouart’s han¬ 
dling of the projected - background 
(“transparency”) scenes—especially his 
skillful blending of the foreground wa¬ 
ter and the background plate in the 
many sailboat scenes—is a real high¬ 
light of the film. The opening titles 
show a clever idea we’d recommend 


to any amateur in search of a clever 
way to open a home movie on yachting. 

THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Production. 
Director of Photography: Karl Freund, 
A.S.C. 

MGM has been remarkably reticent 
about previewing many of its films these 
last six or eight months. Several which 
we understand to have been among the 
studio’s best photographic jobs have 
gotten into releasee without our having 
an opportunity to see them. But among 
the ones we have seen, “The Chocolate 
Soldier” stands head and shoulders above 
the rest as the finest example of photog¬ 
raphy we’ve seen come of the MGM lot 
this last year. Karl Freund, A.S.C., 
richly deserves the Academy Award 
nomination this picture has brought him. 

This production brings Freund some¬ 
thing that doesn’t too often corr/e any 
cinematographer’s way these days—a 
legitimate opportunity for highly pic¬ 
torial, romanticized cinematography. 
And he makes the most of it. His light¬ 
ing and compositions are a delight to the 
eye in virtually every scene — the sort of 
thing which makes the reviewer dust off 
such adjectives as “rich,” “eye-filling,” 
and that overworked word, “gorgeous.” 
He makes frequent and eloquent use of 
effect-lightings, and throughout the pic¬ 
ture maintains a visual uniformity and 
gradational range which have to be seen 
to be appreciated. 

If you’re interested in seeing some of 
the year’s finest pictorial photography, 
and not too allergic to Nelson Eddy’s 
dead-pan heroics and a leading lady sev¬ 
eral degrees inferior to Jeannette Mc¬ 
Donald, not to mention the rather im¬ 
plausible story re-hashed from the stagey 
old piece “The Guardsman,” we can 
honestly urge you to see “The Chocolate 
Soldier.” 

PACIFIC BLACKOUT 

Paramount Production. 

Director of Photography: Theodor Spar- 

kuhl, A.S.C. 

We understand that the Defense Au¬ 
thorities object strenuously to “Pacific 
Blackout” (made considerably before 
Pearl Harbor) because they say, it’s a 
perfect compendium of things not to do 
in a blackout. We can understand that; 
if you’ve been in even a grade B actual 
blackout, you’ll realize that cinematog¬ 
rapher Sparkuhl necessarily had to show 
a good deal more illumination than would 
actually be visible in even a practice 
blackout. But then, even in the interests 
of realism, audiences could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to come in to see only a jet-black 
screen! And if you take the picture in 
that spirit, you’ll find “Pacific Blackout,” 
both as photography and as entertain¬ 
ment, an ^excellent, fast-moving “who¬ 
dunit.” 

Director of photography Sparkuhl has 
certainly done an excellent job, and one 
beset with almost endless technical diffi¬ 
culties. Virtually the whole of the action 
takes place not only at night, but during 
a blackout. His task of suggesting 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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AMATEURS MAKE DEFENSE FILMS! 

By WILLIAM STULL, A.S.C. 


A MERICA’S cine-amateurs are tum- 
ing their skill, their equipment and 
^ their unconquerable enthusiasm 
into the making and showing of films for 
Civil Defense! The huge task of training 
and mobilizing America’s civilians to 
play their part in modern “all-out” war 
has created an unprecedented need for 
well-made instructional films on a wide 
variety of Civil Defense subjects, and 
for a tireless campaign to assure that 
these films be shown in every part of the 
nation. The various Government film 
units are doing their part to get this 
program under way. The professional 
film industry is mustering its forces to 
make and show Defense Films. And sup¬ 
plementing these obvious activities, 
America’s amateur filmers—individually 
and through their organized clubs—can 
play a great and valuable part in bring¬ 
ing these necessary messages before their 
fellow-citizens. 

America’s amateurs are rising to the 
need, too. The first shock of Japan’s 
knife-in-the-back attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bor had scarcely begun to subside be¬ 
fore The American Cinematographer 
began to receive inquiries from indi¬ 
viduals and clubs throughout the nation, 
all asking the same question—“What 
can we do? How can we turn our skill 
and equipment to the benefit of our 
country in this emergency?” 

Already they are finding the answer. 
At least one club—the progressive Long 
Beach (Cal.) Cinema Club—is entering- 
active production on a series of films 
made at the request of local and State 
Defense Authorities. Other groups, not 
only in the immediately-threatened 
coastal-cities, but in the inland regions, 
as well, are following suit. Many others 
are standing by, ready to do their bit 
as soon as they find clearly what is 
needed. 

With America’s participation in the 
war still measured only in weeks, it is 
inevitable that a certain amount of con¬ 
fusion should exist in so enormous an 
enterprise as this country’s Civil De¬ 
fense program. But certain facts stand 
out already. Motion pictures are unques¬ 
tionably going to play a key paid: in 
mobilizing the nation’s civilians for their 
wartime duties, and training them in 
wartime safeguards. Professionally-made 
35mm. films cannot carry all the load; 
such films, exhibited in theatres, can 
reach an enormous audience, but by no 
means the entire population. For this 
reason, 16mm. is going to be employed 
more and more extensively so that the 
messages may be brought home to Mr. 
and Mrs. America and their children not 
only in theatres, but in their schools, 
clubs, churches, factories and community 
gatherings. Some subjects, moreover, will 
require treatment in so detailed a manner 
that they would not be suitable for the¬ 
atrical showing, no matter how necessary 


they may be for instruction in factories, 
in Civil Defense meetings, and the like. 
Only with the ubiquitous 16mm. projec¬ 
tor can these instructional movies reach 
out on a large scale beyond the theatres, 
and into the private life of the nation. 

Exactly as much of the Civil Defense 
Program is being carried out on a volun¬ 
teer basis, so, too, can much of this Civil 
Defense filming be carried out by volun¬ 
teers from among the nation’s amateurs. 
But if this is to be done, three primary 
cautions must be observed. The films 
produced must be authentic. Wasteful 
overlapping and duplication of effort 
must be avoided in so far as is possible. 
And finally—but of the greatest im¬ 
portance— the films themselves must be 
technically good , if the whole idea of 
amateur 'participation in this vital pro¬ 
gram is not to receive an initial setback 
from which it could never recover. 

The American Cinematographer of¬ 
fers its every resource to aid in co¬ 
ordinating the Defense-film work of 
America’s amateurs. As an initial step 
in bringing about this necessary coordi¬ 
nation, we urge every amateur or club 
interested in participating in this patri¬ 
otic work, to keep us informed of its 
program and progress, and of the equip¬ 
ment available for both making and 
showing 16mm. films. We urge every in¬ 
dividual reader to fill out and mail us the 
questionnaire on this page to help build 
a systematic index of the nation’s movie¬ 
making resources. This information will 
not be utilized commercially, but kept to 
aid all Defense Film agencies in their 
task of mobilizing whatever may be 
needed in any project of making or show¬ 
ing substandard film to aid the War 
Effort. 

We are, at the same time, keeping in 
touch with national defense authorities 
to obtain fullest information as to what 
is already being done, and what is 
needed. In close collaboration with Saul 
Elkins, 16mm. film coordinator for the 
Los Angeles County Defense Council, we 
are working out the details of a system 
whereby authentic scripts on defense 
subjects, written by outstanding profes¬ 
sional scenario-writers of Hollywood’s 
Screen Writers’ Guild and adapted, if 
necessary, to fit the requirements of 
16mm. by members of our own staff, 
will be made available for filming by 
amateur groups of recognized picture¬ 
making ability. 

One of the first, if not actually the 
first of these amateur-made Defense 
Films to reach the stage of actual pro¬ 
duction is a film on combating incendiary 
bombs now being made by the Long- 
Beach Cinema Club. Immediately follow¬ 
ing the war’s outbreak, President Robin 
Hadley appointed a special committee to 
guide the group’s defense-filming activi¬ 
ties. The 1941 President, Mrs. Mildred 
J. Caldwell, is Chairman of this com¬ 


mittee, with Vice-President Dr. Franz 
Buerger, former Secretary Ray Fosholdt, 
and others as active members. 

Mrs. Caldwell’s committee began its 
work by contacting local and regional 
Defense Authorities to determine what 
type of picture was most urgently needed 
in her locality. As Long Beach lies in 
what is technically termed a “combat 
zone,” and is a center of vital Defense 
Industries, it was determined that the 
most pressing immediate need was for a 
film dealing with the correct methods of 
handling incendiary bombs. 

With local, county, state and national 
authorities collaborating to assure com¬ 
plete technical authenticity, the Club’s 
Scenario Committee turned out the 
script, and the film got into production. 

The necessary funds to defray the cost 
of the production, sound-recording, etc., 
are being raised by various Long Beach 
business groups who prefer, for the 
moment, to remain anonymous in their 
patriotic contributions. Construction of 
the sets and the fire-fighting technique 
is being supervised by the Long Beach 
Fire Department, of which Chief Claude 
Evans is not only locally in charge of 
this phase of Air Raid Precautions in¬ 
struction, but also a very active member 
of the Cinema Club. The Fire Depart¬ 
ment’s official cinematographer has been 
assigned a cine-camera and a supply of 
Kodachrome with which to photograph 
an actual fire to provide needed scenes 
for the film. Every effort is being made 
to ensure technical accuracy in every 
detail. 

Club equipment of all types is being 
pooled to provide the best and most 
ample facilities for photography and 
lighting*. Mrs. Caldwell has even pur¬ 
chased a Cine-Kodak Special to facilitate 
the making of some of the more intricate 
special-effects sequences, which would be 
difficult or impractical with less advanced 
equipment. 

The picture is being shot silent, but 
using the 24-frame sound speed, as sound, 
in the form of offstage narration and 
sound-effects will be added to the com¬ 
pleted production. Mrs. Caldwell has se¬ 
lected Kodachrome film, not only because 
the use of color may be expected to mini¬ 
mize the problems of grain, etc., in the 
event that the film might merit national 
distribution in either 16mm. or 35mm. 

The completed film is to be submitted 
to the national Defense Authorities, so 
that if they desire, additional copies may 
be circulated nationally, as well as 
locally. 

The experience this group has already 
had in launching its project affords sev¬ 
eral lessons which should certainly be 
heeded by any other group planning a 
similar activity. Common-sense provides 
a number of “do’s” and “don’ts” for 
Defense Filmers. 

First of all, make your film technically 
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Defense Filming Roll-Call 

In order that we may be able to cooperate effectively with both Defense Authorities 
and with amateurs and clubs interested in taking part in such work, we invite all readers 
using substandard equipment to fill out this questionnaire and return it to us at once. 
This is not in any sense an official registration, but merely our own way of collecting 
information essential to efficient participation by amateurs in Defense Film activities. 
The information gained will be placed at the disposal of Defense Authorities and recog¬ 
nized amateur clubs with Defense Films to make or show, but will not be used for com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

A. Camera Equipment 

1. 16mm?_8mm?_ 

2. Make and Model of Camera?_ 

3. Camera-speeds?__ 

4. Lenses___ 

5. Recording Equipment?_Film?_Disc?_ 

6. Tripods_Meters_ 

7. Lighting Equipment_ 


B. Projection Equipment 

1. 16mm?_8mm?_ 

2. Make and Model of Projector_ 

3. Reel capacity_Lamp Wattage_ 

4. Silent?_Sound?_ 

5. Size and Type of Screen(s)_ 

C. Experience 

1. Amateur?_16mm. Professional?_ 

2. How long have you been making movies?__ 

3. Have You Made any Sound Films?__ 

4. Are you accustomed to interior lighting?___ 

5. Can You Operate Sound Projectors?__ 

6. How much film do you shoot per year?-.B&W?_Color?. 

7. Do you specialize in any type of subject?__ 

8. Have you made business, commercial or educational pictures?_ 

9. Individual or Club scenario productions?__ 

10. Cine-Club Membership?-:-What Club?_ 

D. Personal Information 

1. How much time could you give?--- 

2. Could you give it on an unpaid, volunteer basis?_ 

3. Could you aid in making films?-Showing them?_ 

4. Age?___Any Physical disabilities?_ 

5. Are you subject to Military Service?--- 

6. Married?.-Single?- 

Signature:—-- 

Street address--—- 

City_—-State--- 


authentic — or don’t make it at all. An 
“instructional” picture which is actually 
misleading is worse than no picture at 
all. 

Therefore, no matter how eager you 
are to get into production, take time to 
check and re-check your facts with every 
possible authority — municipal, local, re¬ 
gional and, if possible, federal — to make 
absolutely certain not only as to what 
facts must be presented, but as to how 
they ought to be presented. Don’t rely 
on your own judgment; it may be wrong. 
As an example, nine out of ten of us, in 
writing a script for a film like this one 
on fighting fire-bombs, after detailing 
the necessary and unfamiliar routine of 
bringing the incendiary blaze under con¬ 
trol, would instinctively end up with an 
admonition to call the local fire depart¬ 
ment — which, in wartime, is precisely the 
one thing the civilian must not do in a 
raid! 

Secondly, know beforehand that your 
picture-making technique is equal to the 
task. Making these pictures is no longer 
merely a sport or hobby: it is deadly 
serious business. If you can’t do a good 
job, don’t attempt it; step aside and leave 
the field clear for someone who can. 
Don’t give America’s really capable ama¬ 
teur filmers a black eye! 

We, personally, have faith in the abili¬ 
ties of America’s cine-amateurs. We’ve 
seen enough of their work to know that 
at their best, their capabilities are of 
virtually professional calibre. But De¬ 
fense Officials cannot be expected to 
know this. Many of them have to be un¬ 
sold on the idea that an amateur is just 
another well-meaning dilettante who isn’t 
good enough to be a professional. One 
amateur who does a bad job on a Defense 
Film — one amateur who is so unsure of 
his technique that a good scene becomes 
an unexpected adventure — who exposes 
a hundred feet of film to get one ac¬ 
ceptable five-foot scene, or who loses his 
head in the filming of crucial action, can 
by his bungling shut the door against 
the worthwhile participation of a hun¬ 
dred capable cinefilmers. 

Don’t attempt production on a shoe¬ 
string. Just because your technical crew, 
players, and other helpers are unpaid 
volunteers, don’t fool yourself that your 
only costs will be for film. Sound-record¬ 
ing, laboratory-charges, sets, costumes, 
properties and a thousand-and-one “inci¬ 
dentals” must be provided for, or you 
will find yourself with a half-completed 
film on your hands — and no way of fin¬ 
ishing the job. By the time you’ve made, 
edited and titled your film, added the 
necessary sound, and provided for at 
least the first composite sound-and-pic- 
ture print, you’ll have an outlay of at 
least $500 to $1000 per 400-foot reel. If 
you or your immediate filming group 
can’t swing this budget, don’t expect to 
saddle your local Defense Council with 
it, and don’t attempt to “promote” all of 
it from your local photographic dealers. 
They’ll be glad to help, of course; but 
remember priorities have affected their 
business, too, and badly. Local Chambers 
of Commerce, service and business clubs, 
and individual business organizations can 
usually be persuaded to help underwrite 


an enterprise like this, once they’re con¬ 
vinced of the need for such a film and 
the dependability of the people making 
it. But don’t go into production before 
you know where your production costs 
are coming from! 

Don’t let local or personal rivalries 
creep in to jeopardize this work. The 
cause you’re working for—of making 
your country and its citizens secure—is 
bigger than any individual. 


Many clubs have a nucleus of two or 
three top-flight members of very nearly 
equal technical abilities, but between 
whom more or less rivalry exists. Sink 
those rivalries—or they’ll sink your film¬ 
ing project! In a job of this magnitude, 
there is room for every capable, loyal 
worker, but none for the prima-donna 
who wants all the glory for himself. 

Remember that team-work is the secret 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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on the shelf to gather dust and de¬ 
teriorate, either. Instead, it means giv¬ 
ing- them the physical protection they 
need so that in projection they won’t 
get scarred up and worn out prema¬ 
turely by projector-scratches, oil-spots, 
fingerprints, and so on. 

First of all, I’d suggest that you 
make sure your projector isn’t doing 
anything that will injure film. Clean the 
gate carefully with the aperture-brush 
the manufacturer supplied (if you still 
have it), removing any stubborn specks 
of hardened emulsion-scraps or dirt 
with your wife’s orange-wood manicure 
tool covered with some soft, lintless 
cloth. Then take a few feet of fresh 
film—preferably film which hasn’t been 
projected—and make a loop of it. Thread 
this through the projector and run it 
continuously for ten or fifteen minutes, 
and see if any scratches develop. If 
any serious ones do, I’d suggest you 
have the projector checked over by an 
expert, either at the factory or at some 
dealer in whose repair-shop you’ve gen¬ 
uine confidence. 


wettest form, it has absorbed from 18 
to 20 times its bulk in water, and is 
perfectly fluid. Unlike crystalline sub¬ 
stances, the gelatine molecules (which 
the chemists classify as “colloidal,” as 
they are microscopic and even sub- 
microscopic in size) absorb and lose 
moisture slowly, at least at ordinary 
climatic temperatures. This makes it 
possible for gelatin to exist in almost 
any conceivable state between hard 
solidity and complete liquidity, includ¬ 
ing, to be sure, semi-liquidity or jelly, 
as made famous over the radio by Jack 
Benny’s “six delicious flavors.” 

This ability of gelatin to retain vari¬ 
ous degrees of moisture makes it an 
ideal carrier for the light-sensitive par¬ 
ticles which make up our photographic 
emulsions. In its fully hydrated, or 
fluid, state, it permits a thorough, even 
admixture of the photosensitive ele¬ 
ments, exactly as you can sweeten Mr. 
Benny’s “Jello” to your taste by adding 
sugar with the assurance that the sugar 
will be completely mixed throughout 
every bite of your dessert. 


PROTECT YOUR FILMS! 

By HENRY SHARP, A.S.C. 


N OW that America is in the war 
on an “all-out” basis, we’re hear¬ 
ing more and more on the subject 
of conservation. We’re being asked to do 
entirely without some things (as I found 
the other day when I tried to buy a 
tire for my car!) and we’re being asked 
to make existing supplies of many other 
things last longer, and do their work 
more thoroughly than ever before. 

Fortunately for the home-movie ma¬ 
ker, his 16mm. and 8mm. film isn’t yet 
on that critical list of things he can’t 
get any more. In all probability it won’t 
be, either, for we seem to be pretty well 
off as regards most of its essential in¬ 
gredients. But the matter of oppor¬ 
tunity for further extensive shooting is 
a horse of another color. Thos-e of us 
who live, as I do, in the coastal region 
have already learned that we’re in what 
the Army classifies as a “combat zone,” 
very literally packed (thank goodness!) 
with all sorts of things that can’t be 
photographed. And all of us are find¬ 
ing that, what with working longer 
hours and putting in our spare time on 
various War activities (not to mention 
toting a Garand for $30 a month, as 
plenty of us are doing!), there’s increas¬ 
ingly little time for giving the family 
Filmo a workout. 

That means that we’d do very well 
indeed to s-ae to it that not only what 
films we may manage to shoot, but 
also the films we already have, are ade¬ 
quately protected so that they’ll last 
longer. That doesn’t mean leaving them 


But making sure your projector is 
blameless is only half tba battle. If 
you want to make your films last, you’d 
better take steps to remedy the various 
physical weaknesses which make them 
inherently subject to damage. We’re 
really very fortunate today that there 
are a number of systems by which film 
can be, if not, perhaps, absolutely im¬ 
munized from scratches and finger¬ 
marks, at least protected from all but 
the worst of them. And those “worst” 
abrasions should never occur under the 
handling of a really thoughtful cine- 
maker. 

There are two sides to this problem 
of protecting your film. One, appropri¬ 
ately, for 'each side of the film. Most 
of us seldom give much thought to the 
composition of the little strip of film 
that carries our pictures, but it’s a sur¬ 
prisingly complex creation — the more so 
since it’s only a few thousandths of an 
inch thick. The base of it is a strip 
of celluloid, 35mm., 16mm., or 8mm. 
wide, as the case may be. On one side 
of it is coated a layer of gelatin in 
wdiich is carried the light-sensitive emul¬ 
sion which records the picture and 
eventually, after appropriate processing, 
becomes the picture-image which is 
projected. 

This gelatin which carries the picture 
is a remarkable thing. It’s microscop¬ 
ically thin. It’s transparent. It’s flex¬ 
ible. And in its relations to moisture, 
it’s unique. In an absolutely dry form, 
gelatin is a hard, dry solid. In its 


In the comparatively soft, porous 
state in which it appears in the raw 
film we put in our cameras, the gela¬ 
tin is solid enough so it doesn’t disturb 
the dispersal of the light-sensitive emul¬ 
sion grains as the film is wound from 
the feed spool to the take-up spool of 
your camera. When you have the film 
processed, this same characteristic per¬ 
mits the developing and fixing chem¬ 
icals, and the color-developers of Koda- 
chrome, to penetrate the emulsion free¬ 
ly, so that they do their work completely. 

In the firmer state with which we are 
more familiar with photographic gela¬ 
tin—the semi-hard state in which it 
appears on finished film—it does a re¬ 
markably good job of holding in place 
the millions of tiny silver-grains or (in 
Kodachrome) dye-molecules, which as 
long as they’re in their right places, 
compose our finished picture. 

But at this point the softness and 
porosity which had been such advantages 
in gelatin, become disadvantages. The 
gelatin, in the ideal state, contains be¬ 
tween 1/6 and Vs water. That is just 
exactly right to keep it at the best 
balance between pliability and strength. 
If it loses more moisture than this, it 
becomes brittle. If it picks up more 
moisture, it becomes soft, and very eas¬ 
ily scratched. In fact, if the process of 
picking up added moisture is carried far 
enough, the gelatin will actually dis¬ 
integrate. This porosity also encourages 
defacement of the picture by oil, dirt 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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FUNNY—OR CORNY? 

By CARL FAUBERG 


S OME sage once remarked, “There 
is but the finest of lines between 
that which is funny and that which 
is corny.” The origin of this astute 
observation is vague, in fact, there is no 
certainty that any sage ever really made 
any such remark, but if he didn’t, he 
should have. Because so many a cine- 
ham, in his efforts to work humor into 
his epic, has tried so hard that the re¬ 
sults of said efforts end up in something 
very much off-the-cob. 

The term “corny” covers a wide terri¬ 
tory, (see Goldwyn’s “Ball of Fire”) 
but generally speaking in connection 
with humor, it is accepted as meaning 
something that is old-fashioned, over¬ 
worked, over-done, painfully obvious, 
over-exaggerated, or out of place. 

Planning a movie with a humorous 
premise is one of the toughest jobs that 
can be tackled by the average amateur. 
And by “average”—look out, here comes 
another English lesson—we mean the 
guy with a little 8 or 16mm. camera, 
maybe a projector, splicer and if he's 
managed to squeeze an extra drop out 
of the budget, a film-viewer. We don’t 
include the boys with the trick sound 
equipment in this category, for, although 
such advanced amateurs unquestionably 
perform an able and worthy part in ele¬ 
vating the standards of the amateur 
movie-maker ranks, they represent an 
elite minority and not the general run 
of cine-hams, whose problems are the 
problems of the silent-film maker. 

Their stuff appeals for its reception 
to the eye alone. There is no dialog or 
sound effects to work with. But the 
lack of sound should certainly not be 
looked upon as a limitation. After all, 
motion pictures are a visual medium and 
at best, dialog, sound-effects and music 
are supplementary to the action which 
is taking place. Some of the most 
powerfully dramatic as well as the most 
hilarious scenes in cinema history have 
been put over to the audience by means 
of pantomine,, without the need of 
dialog, effects or music. So, in accept¬ 
ing his place as a maker of silent films, 
the amateur shouldn’t labor under any 
delusions of limitation, but should utilize 
to the fullest extent the unlimited possi¬ 
bilities of pantomine in telling his story. 
Don’t forget that a guy named Chaplin 
made some pretty funny comedies with 
no other sound accompanying them but 
the chatter of the projector. 

But the average cine-ham, when plot¬ 
ting his humorepic, can’t think in terms 
of Chaplin. After all, here was the 
world’s finest pantomimist working with 
full-scale production facilities. If a 
lamp-post that would bend like rubber 
was needed, the prop department would 
build it. But Mr. Herbert Cine-ham, no 
matter how badly he wanted a rubber 
lamp post for some side-splitting gag in 
his film, would be out of luck. He 
couldn’t get the rubber now, anyway, 
but even if the Japs would let him, it 
would probably take a month of his 
precious spare time and too much of 
his equally precious spare cash to build 


the darn thing. So, it follows quite 
naturally that Herbert has to think 
down to his ability, finances, and facili¬ 
ties when dreaming up a continuity. 

Being funny—really honest-to-good- 
ness, sincerely amusing, just not corny— 
is a tough assignment in any part of 
the show business. And sometimes ama¬ 
teurs will rush in where even 35mm. 
producers fear to tread. The road to 
cinema hell is not only paved with good 
intentions but is also lined with corn¬ 
stalks. We are assuming that the type 
of funny movie Herbert wants to grind 
out isn’t one of those “Oh, look at that 
shot of Uncle Gus with grandma’s hat 
on—ain’t he funnier’n hell!” film-wast¬ 
ers, but a sincere effort to tell an amus¬ 
ing story in good continuity in as enter¬ 
taining and convincing a manner as 
possible. 

During the making of a 16mm. feature 
western, “Grizzly Gulch,” which the 
writer co-produced, wrote and directed, 
the problem of what is funny came up 
time and again. We set out to make a 
sincere, believable story of a holdup and 
killing of a Wells-Fargo agent in a west¬ 
ern mining town, and the bungled efforts 
of a thick-headed but well-meaning 
sheriff and deputy to solve the case. 
It was primarily intended to be a pic¬ 
ture of an amusing vein, with just 
enough serious moments to keep the 
story solid and provide a good balance. 
Our premise of believability held us 
down to keep our humor believable, too, 
and so we had to steer clear of slapstick 


stuff and try to get most of the humor 
out of our characters and the situations 
they found themselves in. Many was the 
gag that was tossed out because it didn’t 
fit into the feeling of the picture, or 
was out of line, out of character, or just 
plain corny. 

Consistency of feeling is probably the 
most important factor in any picture. 
It doesn’t matter whether your picture 
is based on a slapstick premise, with 
plenty of prattfalls and pies-in-the-face, 
or depends mainly for its humor on char- 
acter or situation laughs. One’s as good 
as the other, as long as the laughs are 
there. The catch is to keep the thing 
consistent. If it’s going to be a slapstick 
story, keep it that way to the finish. 
On the other hand, if you’ve struck a 
certain note of believability and sincerity 
in your yarn, do all you can to maintain 
that. There is no sadder sight to behold 
than a gag out of place. Its intended 
humor becomes only incongruous. In 
short, corny. 

There are plenty of ways to make an 
audience laugh, ranging from prattfalls 
up thru the more genteel “character 
touches.” The lowly prattfall certainly 
has its place, but it should be kept there. 
To depend on it for a laugh solely for 
what it’s worth is dangerous. We recall 
a scene from an amateur production we 
once witnessed. It was a murder mys¬ 
tery, very well done, and presented in a 
serious, convincing manner. Well, we 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Improvising Telephoto Lenses 


By PAUL R. NELSON 


F OR a somewhat indefinite period 
generally referred to as “the dur¬ 
ation,’’ most of us who take our 
cinematics seriously are going to enjoy 
the privilege of being unable to buy a lot 
of things we’d generally consider as 
photographic necessities. It’s a real priv¬ 
ilege, too, for the manufacturers of these 
temporarily hard-to-get cameras, lenses 
and accessories are doing their part for 
all of us by turning their resources to 
the filling of vital Defense Orders for 
Uncle Sam. 

But the fact that we can’t always walk 
into a dealer’s shop and buy a tailor- 
made piece of equipment doesn’t neces¬ 
sarily mean we got to do without it en¬ 
tirely. With a little ingenuity, most of 
us can improvise surprisingly effective 
substitutes which will take care of our 
needs until Victory once more gives us 
the opportunity of buying the regular 
manufactured product. 

Take the matter of telephoto lenses, 
for example. They’re a necessity in film¬ 
ing birds and other elusive denizens of 
meadow and forest. If you use a 16mm. 
camera for serious bird-photography, 
you need an assortment of lenses rang¬ 
ing in focus from two to at least six 
inches. And if your dealer’s wartime 
stock doesn’t include the ones you need, 
you can improvise substitutes which will 
fill the bill very surprisingly well. 

A telephoto lens, you see, is not neces¬ 
sarily a special and mysterious type of 
lens. It is actually just a lens with a 
focal length longer than the type nor¬ 
mally used for normal effects on a given 


camera. Therefore you can get the tele¬ 
photo effect you need by simply mounting 
any reasonably good lens of the desired 
focal length on your cine-camera. And 
so even if you can’t get the cine-tele¬ 
photo objective you want, you can get an 
equivalent effect by adapting any longer- 
focus lens, from any larger type of 
camera—including still cameras—to your 
movie outfit. This business of adapting 
lenses isn’t a new trick; it has been 
used by still photographers since long 
before my time: but to many movie¬ 
makers it may come as a happy discov¬ 
ery, as it did to me. 

A friend and I faced the problem of 
getting a series of telephoto lenses for 
our next summer’s bird-filming. The 
first lens we needed was a good 2-inch 
telephoto. After some efforts to obtain 
a regular objective of this type, we im¬ 
provised our own. In one of the local 
camera stores, we found a 2-inch Graf 
anastigmat which had originally graced 
the business end of a 35mm. DeVry 
newsreel camera. Ten dollars changed 
hands, and the lens was ours. An even¬ 
ing’s work on my friend’s lathe turned 
out a simple adapter which gave the 
necessary extension and made it possible 
to fit the screw-in mount with which this 
lens was equipped to the bayonet-type 
mount on his Cine-Kodak. The next 
week-end we tried it out close-upping 
some obliging seagulls—and we found 
we had an excellent telephoto—without 
priorities! 

With this much success, we decided we 
could carry the same plan along to pro¬ 



Diagram showing 
principles in¬ 
volved in using 
still-camera lens 
as cine tele- 
photo. 


vide all the other telephotos we needed. 
The next one we picked up—also for the 
proverbial song—was a professionally 
obsolete lens which, I believe, had 
originally been used many years ago on 
some professional Bell & Howell camera. 
It had a working aperture of /: 4.5, and 
a focal length of 3 V 2 inches. The lens 
was so old neither of us could deciper 
the manufacturer’s name, but it proved, 
in the tests we made after remounting 
it, to be a very satisfactory lens for our 
purpose. 

To get the next longer-focus step, my 
friend turned to lenses which had origin¬ 
ally been made for still-camera use. 
He had an Exakta still-camera, which 
was fitted with a Carl Zeiss lens of /:4.5 
aperture and a focal length of 5 V 2 
inches. It worked perfectly when 
screwed into an adapter fitting it to his 
Cine-Kodak. 

Luckily for us, all of the lenses we 
adapted to cine use were already equip¬ 
ped with focusing mounts, so it was 
only necessary to make adapters which 
brought the lens to the correct distance 
from the film-plane, to give correct in¬ 
finity focus, and thereafter focus by the 
scale already on the lens. It is important, 
though, when you’re making your adap¬ 
ter, to check the infinity focus very 
critically if you want your lens to focus 
accurately on the closer calibrations. 
This can be done by placing a strip of 
ground celluloid leader in the aperture, 
and checking the image by means of a 
magnifying-glass and, if necessary, a 
dental mirror. 

The camera we used was an Eastman 
Cine-Kodak, which has a special, bayo¬ 
net-type lens-mount. In this design, 
the lens-mount consists of a base-unit 
which attaches to the camera by means 
of the bayonet-pins, and a collar threaded 
to receive the lenses. Our job was 
simply that of making a little tube, out¬ 
side threaded at one end to screw into 
this mount, and inside-threaded at the 
other end so that the lens’ original 
mount screwed into it, and of course of 
the right length to bring the lens into the 
correct focusing position with relation 
to the film. 

If your camera is built for the more 
common type of screw-in lens-mounting, 
your task simpler yet. All you have 
to do is make a tube of the proper length 
which will fit your lens directly to the 
camera’s threaded lens-opening. In a 
more or less general article like this, 
though, space doesn’t permit giving pre¬ 
cise dimensions for making these adapt¬ 
ers, since there are several types of lens- 
mounts to provide for cameras with their 
front-plates at microscopically different 
distances from the film-plane. 

An interesting aspect of the matter is 
the fact that an old or obsolete lens made 
for a larger camera, and properly re¬ 
mounted on a 16mm. camera will often 
give better results on the smaller camera 
than it ever did on the larger one! 

The reason for this is that on the 
larger camera, this lens (like the 2-inch 
Graf we used) is generally covering 
very nearly the maximum area it can 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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You Don't Have To Be 

A “CAMERA-WIDOW!" 


T HIS business of being a “camera- 
widow” is all very well for joking 
purposes—as long as you’re not 
the “widow” in question. After that 
(as many girls who married movie¬ 
makers can testify) it grows too darn 
personal to be humorous. There’s noth¬ 
ing funny in the realization that you’re 
playing second fiddle to Hubby’s /: 1.9 
Cine-Kodak! Especially if your mirror 
gives you any reason for believing you’re 
still reasonably young and not altogether 
unattractive. 

Just the same, it seems to me we 
wives of movie-makers are a lot better 
off than we give ourselves credit for be¬ 
ing. We can—if we will—take out an 
active partnership in Hubby’s movie¬ 
making hobby in a way that’s impossible 
with many other sports and pastimes. 
If you’ve got the full-time job of man¬ 
aging house and kiddies, you aren’t 
likely to have enough spare time to make 
your golfing skill interesting to a hus¬ 
band who shoots in the satisfying seven¬ 
ties. And I know plenty of girls who 
are too allergic to the sight of a freshly- 
killed deer or a creel-full of smelly fish 
to share hubby’s pleasure in hunting or 
fishing. But movie-making is a horse of 
a very different color. A smart wife 
can find plenty of ways to participate 
and not only share but increase her hus¬ 
band’s picture-making enjoyment. 

Now mind you, I’m not saying you 
ought to share the job of running the 
family camera, or insist on making yours 
a two-camera family. If you find you’ve 
got the photographic instinct, swell. 
But if you haven’t, don’t let that keep 
you on the photographic sidelines. I 
know plenty of movie wives who couldn’t 
to save their lives tell an /-stop from 
an F-filter who manage just the same 
to get every bit as much fun out of 
movie-making as their husbands do. 

You see, there’s a lot more to making 
good movies than just running a camera. 
Pictures have to be photographed, yes: 
but before that, they’ve got to be 
planned, and afterward, they’ve got to 
be edited and titled into something that 
hangs together and is interesting on the 
screen. There’s plenty of room for 
wifely participation in some of these 
“behind the scenes” jobs. 

If you’ve just been sitting back and 
placidly accepting the fact your more or 
less better half made movies, without 
giving much thought to how you could 
find yourself a part in his hobby, I’d 
suggest that you begin by really study¬ 
ing some of his pictures. Maybe you don’t 
know enough about the fine points of 
movie-making to tell whether Hubby’s 
pictures are technically good or not. 
So what? You’re pretty well represen¬ 
tative of the average audience’s men¬ 
tality, aren’t you ? And you can tell 
whether or not his films are interesting 
and entertaining, can’t you? 

With that as a start, you can begin 
to figure out where you can fit yourself 
in to help make his pictures more inter¬ 
esting and entertaining. 

Maybe you’ll find that although he 
can do a grand job of photographing and 


By JEANNETTE REED 


editing his pictures, he’s rather weak on 
digging out interesting subjects and 
entertaining story-ideas with which to 
display his camerawork. In that case, 
you may find you can be really helpful 
to him by serving as a sort of “idea 
man” for the family production unit. 
In your spare time (if any!) you can 
plan out subjects and story ideas suit¬ 
able for filming. And you can get those 
ideas everywhere. If you’re going to 
take a trip or vacation, you can plan 
things ahead of time so Hubby’s lens 
can concentrate not only on scenery, 
but also on personalized action that will 
supply a thread of story-interest to run 
through the scenic shots. In between, 
you can pick up ideas from magazine 
and newspaper short stories, cartoons 
—even from the funny papers—from 
which you can make shorts and comedies. 

On the other hand, his weak point may 
be not so much ideas and shooting, but 
continuity. In that case, he’ll certainly 
appreciate it if you can lend a hand as 
a combination script-writer, co-director 
and general continuity assistant to see 
to it that he gets the necessary close-ups 
and other angles needed to make his 
pictures flow along smoothly. 


Another way you may be able to help 
is by persuading Hubby to let you take 
over responsibility for editing the family 
films. Lots of men who can plan and 
shoot swell pictures simply haven’t the 
patience to settle down with viewer and 
splicer long enough to do a good job 
of editing. There are plenty of us wives, 
though, who even if we couldn’t make 
head or tail of a camera, could simply 
eat up this painstaking, detail editing 
work if our husbands would let us. Their 
pictures would probably be a good deal 
the better for it, too; most of the articles 
on editing that you read in THE AMER¬ 
ICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER and other 
magazines agree in pointing out that 
since most filmers just hate to cut out 
their pet shots or to eliminate any photo¬ 
graphically acceptable footage, there’s a 
real advantage in having someone with 
a more detached perspective handle the 
cutting. 

Titling is another point where you can 
help improve your husband’s movies. 
Most husbands are sufficiently camera- 
minded to enjoy photographing their own 
titles—but a lot of them are pretty 
clumsy about composing the wording on 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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AMONG THE MOVIE CLUBS 



Installation banquet of the Long Beach (Cal.) Cinema Club. Right, the Club's 1942 officers: Second Vice- 
Pres Harry Ward- Treasurer Mrs. V. P. Whitely; Secretary Prudence Braklow, and President Robin Hadley. 

Photo by Julian Hiatt. 


Inter-Club Cooperaton 

A lot is said about cooperation be¬ 
tween the country’s scores of ama¬ 
teur movie clubs, but little, other 
than the casual exchange of club bul¬ 
letins, is done about it. Yet the pos¬ 
sibilities—especially in wartime—of 
a closer cooperation between amateur 
movie groups in all parts of the coun¬ 
try are certainly enough to merit 
concerted action on such a plan. 

George Burnwood, one of the or¬ 
ganizers of the very active 8-16 Movie 
Club of Philadelphia, has been cam¬ 
paigning actively in behalf of a Na¬ 
tional Association of Movie Clubs. 
Certainly there will be difficulties in 
carrying cut such a project—but 
when have mere difficulties deterred 
America’s enthusiastic movie hobby¬ 
ists? We believe an association of 
this nature could work, and would 
bring all concerned many practical 
benefits. We’ll gladly do our part 
to help it, if America’s amateurs will 
get behind it too! 

Among the immediate benefits 
Burnwood points out as possibilities 
in an active National Association of 
Movie Clubs are: 

Formation of a national film-ex¬ 
change for interchange of prize ama¬ 
teur films and complete programs. 

National competitions for both Club 
and individual-member productions. 

District conventions giving Amer¬ 
ica’s amateurs a chance to get per¬ 
sonally acquainted. 

Pressure (once normal peacetime 
trade is resumed) on manufacturers 
of 8mm. and 16mm. equipment for 
standardization according to popular 
demand of details (like 8mm. fram¬ 
ing) not now covered by S.M.P.E. 
and A.S.A. standards. 

Establishment of an amateur news¬ 
reel for inter-club activity and distri¬ 
bution. 

To this we can add, in times like 
these, closer coordination of amateur 
Defense-filming activities; pooling of 
equipment by clubs in conveniently 
close localities; providing necessary 
stock-shots of other localities needed 
in amateur-made Defense Films; in¬ 
terchange of club-made scenario-films 
and other equally entertaining pic¬ 
tures for use in U.S.O. and similar 
showings. 

We believe the idea has merit, es¬ 
pecially in wartime. We gladly offer 
the full cooperation of THE AMER¬ 
ICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER in or¬ 
ganizing such a federation, and get¬ 
ting it actively under way. How about 
it, you Club officials—? 

The Editor. 


New Club in Millville, N. J. 

A new club, open to both 8mm. and 
16mm. cinefilmers, has just been estab¬ 
lished in Millville, New Jersey. Its name 
is the Millville Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers. Its Secretary is Arthur Rad- 
cliffe, 513 North 7th Street, Millville, N. 
J. Its meetings are held the 3rd Tues¬ 
day of each month. All 8mm. or 16mm. 
amateurs in this part of 'the State are in¬ 
vited to participate in the Club’s activi¬ 
ties, and cooperation from older, more 
established clubs and their officers will 
be sincerely welcomed. 

ARTHUR RADCLIFFE, Secretary. 

Gadget Night in Utah 

The January meeting of the Utah 
Amateur Movie Club, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was designated as “Gadget Night.” 
All members were urged to bring their 
pet cine-gadget to the meeting to be 
shown and explained to their fellow- 
members. Balance of the program in¬ 
cluded a technical discussion of shutter- 
speeds, parallax and lenses, under the 
direction of “Prof.” A1 Morton, F. K. 
Fullmer’s “I Have A Problem” ques- 
tion-and-answer interlude, a color car¬ 
toon, and as feature of the evening, the 
Utah premiere of “Gold is Where You 
Find It”—not the Warner Bros. 35mm. 
epic, but a strictly non-theatrical version 
loaned by the Philadelphia 8-16 Movie 
Club. ' TED GUERTS, Secretary. 

War Films For L. A. Cinema 

The January meeting of the Los An¬ 
geles Cinema Club was highlighted by 
the presentation of three films of unusual 
timely interest. Two Castle 16mm. 
soundfilms, “Japs Bomb U. S. A.” and 
“News Parade of 1941” were shown 
through courtesy of Bell & Howell, and 
the 3-reel prize-winning Kodachrome 
film “Beyond Manila,” filmed in the Phil¬ 
ippines by W. G. Hahn, of Baguio, P. I., 
was shown through the courtesy of Edi¬ 
tor William Stull, A.S.C., of The 
American Cinematographer who, with 
Earl Memory, acted as projection¬ 
ist for the evening’s films. The bal¬ 
ance of the program included screen¬ 
ing of a number of additional entries in 
the Club’s 1941 Contest. Among those 
screened were “Not the American Way,” 


a novelty by Dr. Roy E. Gerstenkorn; 
“Retrovision,” by Gilles de Tremaudan; 
an unusually fine Kodachrome scenic by 
Mrs. Mildred Zimmerman, and a number 
of other excellent films. 

RAYMOND McMILLIN, Secy.-Treas. 

St. Paul Screens Rushes 

Scheduled feature of the January 
meeting of the St. Paul Amateur Movie 
Makers Club was a preview of the 
“rushes”—uncut—of a 200-ft. 16mm. 

color film made of the members at the 
Club’s December meeting by Honorary 
Member William S. Yale, Chief Cine¬ 
matographer for the Great Northern 
Railway. This film was made in minia¬ 
ture Hollywood fashion, with every scene 
rehearsed before shooting, and lighting 
checked with exposure-meters, Eastman 
Color Temperature Meter and Harrison 
Color Meter. Most of the scenes were 
shot at /:2.5 to /:2.7, using two 3,000- 
Watt and one 750-Watt Bardwell-McAlis- 
ter Keglights and three 2,000-Watt 
floodlights. The picture will later be 
given a formal premiere in its completely 
edited form. 

By way of competition, club-member 
Harold Smith, who “covered” the same 
action in 8mm., promised to preview his 
“rushes,” as well. 

Speaker of the evening was to be 
Russell Hamilton, who was to talk on 
correct exposures and the use of light- 
meters and titling. 

Other film fare was a 500-foot, 16mm., 
travel-film of Arnold Elvrum’s trip to 
New Orleans and Katherine Fischer’s 
showing of a 100-foot 16mm. film taken 
by her father on a trip to Catalina 
Island, Calif. 

A joint meeting with the Minneapolis 
Cine Club is planned for February. 

Long Beach Makes Defense 
Films 

Authentic information on what to do 
in the event of an air-raid, how to handle 
incendiary bombs, and how to administer 
first aid will be the subjects of the first 
three films to be filmed by members of 
the Long Beach Cinema Club for the De¬ 
fense Council, it was announced by new¬ 
ly-installed President Robin Hadley. 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Wanted—Film Spools! 

With steel, aluminum, and most other 
metals vitally needed for the manufac¬ 
ture of war materials, those by-products 
of photography, the lowly “tin” film- 
spool, the film-can, and the small, light¬ 
weight projector reels on which 16mm. 
and 8mm. film conves back from the 
processing laboratory, have taken on 
a new importance. Materials for mak¬ 
ing these items are on a priorities basis, 
and if film is to be kept flowing to Amer¬ 
ica’s cameras, film-spools, reels and cans 
must he returned to the film-makers 
for re-use. 

To encourage this necessary conser¬ 
vation, the Eastman Kodak Company 
has set up the following program for 
the return of these products. 

Both cine and still-camera clubs are 
urg^ed to establish a convenient bin in 
which their members may deposit roll- 
film spools, Cine-Kodak camera and pro¬ 
jection reels, film-containers, and the 
like for shipment to the factory. 

Shipments of these collected metal 
products should be made to the Eastman 
Kodak Co. in lots weighing from 25 
pounds up. Shipments up to 40 pounds 
should be made by prepaid parcel post, 
and the club will be repaid the shipping 
costs. Shipments over 40 pounds in 
weight should be made by collect freight. 
The outside of each package should state 
the contents. All shipments should be 
addressed to Eastman Kodak Co., Kodak 
Park, Bldg. 64, Rochester, New York. 
Name and address of the club should 
appear clearly on the outside of the 
package. 

The following metal items are urgent¬ 
ly desired, and will be compensated for 
at the accompanying allowance rates. 
Kodak rollfilm spools: $5.00 per thous¬ 
and; Kodak filmpack cases: $25 a thous¬ 
and; magazine-retorts for No. 135 Kodak 
minicam film: $20 per thousand; alumi¬ 
num containers for No. 135 film: $10 
per thousand; 8mm. and 16mm. light 
metal projection-reels (all types and 
sizes) lc each; 8mm. and 16mm. camera- 
spools: 5c each and up, according to 
size; cine-camera spool cans: V 2 C each 
and up, according to size. 

Shipments need not be made in col¬ 
lected batches of 1000 units, but simply 
in collections of 25 lbs. or more. 

If there is no club in your town 
through which to make these returns, 
your dealer will cooperate. No matter 
how you do it, send those film spools 
and cans back to work, and keep Amer¬ 
ica’s cameras clicking! 


Ross Lens Tissue 

With the disturbance across the Pa¬ 
cific cutting off the supply of Japanese 
lens-cleaning tissue, the introduction of 
an American-made lens-cleaning tissue 
of high quality is particularly signifi¬ 
cant. The new product is trade-named 


Ross Optical Lens Tissue, and is stated 
to have been tested and approved by 
Carl Zeiss and Bausch & Lomb experts. 
Ross tissues, according to the manufac¬ 
turer, are new, specially processed, lint¬ 
less, strong, and highly absorbent to 
moisture and fingerprints. The tissues 
are sold in two sizes—the “Standard” 
package, 100 sheets of 3x5-inch tissues 
priced at 35c, and the “Economy” pack¬ 
age of 1000 4 1 /4x5-inch sheets, priced 
at $1. Both packings come in a handy 
pliofilm pouch. The manufacturer is A. 
Rosmarin, 2117 Eighty-third Street, 
Brooklyn. 



Leica Lenses for Cine Cameras 

Cine-camerists — 8mm. as well as 
16mm.—who also own Leica 35mm. mini¬ 
ature cameras can now employ the 
longer-focus lenses from their minicams 
as telephoto lenses for their cine out¬ 
fits. E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, have just announced two 
adapters which will fit any Leica lens 
to most substandard cine-cameras. 

One of these adapters permits Leica 
lenses to be used with all cine-cameras 
fitted with “type C” screw-in lens- 
mounts. Cameras of this type include 
the Filmo Autoload Speedster and Auto¬ 
master magazine 16mm. cameras, Filmo 
70 and 70D-A, Botex, and Keystone, 
while, with the addition of another 
adapter made by Bell & Howell, the 
Leica “type C” adapter can also be 
fitted to 8mm. Filmos with their special 
bayonet-typ’3 lens-mounts. In use, the 
Leica Cine Adapter is screwed into the 
cine-camera’s lens-mount and the Leica 
lens is, in turn, inserted into the adapter, 
after which the lens is focused in the 
usual manner, employing the focusing 
scales engraved on the tens. 

The other type of Leica Cine Adapter 
is made exclusively for the two maga¬ 


zine Cine-Kodaks (8mm .and 16mm.), 
and is necessarily more elaborate. It 
has the requisite bayonet-type mount¬ 
ing to enable it to be fitted into the 
Magazine Cine-Kodak’s special lens¬ 
mounting, and is also provided with its 
own focusing movement and calibrations. 
It can only be used with the collapsible- 
mount 50mm. Leica lenses (Hektor, El¬ 
mar, Summar and Summitar.) In use, 
the mount of the 50mm. Leica lens is 
locked at infinity, and then collapsed. 
The lens is then fitted into the adapter 
through the bayonet flanges on the base 
of the lens-mount. Focusing is accom¬ 
plished by the focusing movement of the 
adapter. 

Two models of this adapter are made: 
one for the 50mm. Elmar lens, and the 
other for the 50mm. Hektor, Summar 
and Summitar objectives. On special 
order an additional attachment can be 
fitted to this model, at the factory, per¬ 
mitting it to be used also with the 
90mm. Elmar lens or the 135mm. Hektor 
lens. 


8mm. in Filmosound Library 

In response to demands from 8mm. 
users, the new 1942 catalogue of recre¬ 
ational films offered by Bell & Howell’s 
Filmosound Library includes the addi¬ 
tion of an 8mm. film-rental service. In¬ 
itial listing includes 75 subjects in black- 
and-white and color, including features, 
cartoons, sport shorts, travel-reels and 
novelties. Rental charges are 75c per 
reel for monochrome subjects, $1.50 per 
reel for color. 


Fototint Trial Offer 

If you’re interested in tinting mono¬ 
chrome movie scenes or coloring black- 
and-white titles for use in Kodachrome 
pictures, you’ll be interested in a special 
trial offer now being made to intro¬ 
duce Mansfield “Fototints” to movie¬ 
makers and minicamerists. A special 
trial-size packing of these popular tint¬ 
ing compounds, which need only be 
mixed with water for use, and contain¬ 
ing sufficient Fototint to color 100 feet 
of movie film. Six trial-size capsules, 
one each of Sapphire Blu*e, Amber 
Brown, Emerald Green, Royal Purple, 
Fire Red and Sunlit Yellow, all for 25c, 
may be obtained by writing Mansfield 
Photo Research Laboratories, 701 So. 
LaSalte St., Chicago. 

Silver-Lined Blackout Bulbs 

Designed for blackout lighting in air 
raids, the new Wabash Blackout bulb 
just announced by the Wabash Appli¬ 
ance Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., pro¬ 
vides downlighting in a soft beam of 
blue light that is safe for indoor visi¬ 
bility during blackouts. The bulb is lined 
inside with a pure silver reflector lin¬ 
ing that hides all filament glare and 
projects the light downward. Light- 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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16 mm. BUSINESS MOVIES 


OVER PINE MOUNTAIN TRAILS 

Public informational film on lumbering; 

1100 feet Kodachrome, synchronous 

Sound-on-Film, direct 16mm. record¬ 
ing. 

Presented by: Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 
Produced by The Calvin Company. 

Here is a 16mm. business-film which, 
with the elimination of a few “plugs” 
for the sponsor, could be enlarged to 
35mm. and given a successful release 
in the country’s theatres. After a some¬ 
what slow start, the film gets under way 
to tell interestingly how a big lumber 
company transforms trees into fine, fin¬ 
ished lumber-products, ready for deliv¬ 
ery to America’s home-builders. It is an 
interesting and unfamiliar story, inter¬ 
estingly told. 

From the technical viewpoint, “Over 
Pine Mountain Trails” is surpassingly 
fine. We thought the same producer’s 
“Unsung Heroes” was about tops in 
16mm. commercial production—but this 
one tops that! It has literally every 
professional embellishment—several se¬ 
quences of synchronized dialog, synchro¬ 
nized sound-effects throughout, and an 
impressive array of “wipes,” many of 
them of the sort usually seen only in 
Hollywood’s 35mm. theatrical films. 

The photography is exceptionally fine. 
Its uniformity of exposure and color- 
balance have seldom been exceeded—or 
even equalled—in 16mm. Kodachroming. 
The uncredited cinematographer repeat¬ 
edly evidences a very fine sense of com- 
postion, not alone for pictorial effect, 
but (as in the “lumber buggy” sequence) 
as a means of subtly enhancing the 
sponsor’s message. 

Many of the scenes must inevitably 
have been made under difficult condi¬ 
tions. For example, the logging se¬ 
quences, made in the deep forest, cer¬ 
tainly offer problems in lighting, but 
they have been handled excellently. The 
treatment of the sequences inside the 
various lumber mills offered another 
problem in lighting, and they have been 
handled as capably as any Hollywood 
crew could do. This, incidentally, is one 
of the very few films made under such 
conditions that we’ve seen which did not 
show any signs of off-balance color such 
as follow the use of high-wattage stand¬ 
ard Mazdas with or in place of Photo¬ 
floods. 

In only one instance can we criticize 
the lighting. This is in the sequence 
showing the pioneer settler and his wife 
selling the timber cruiser logging rights 
to his land. This sequence, apparently 
made in the producer’s studio, seems lit 
too flatly, and with no attempt to use 
back- or rim-lighting, and the like, to 
aid in separating the people from the 
background, and with little or no mod¬ 
elling on the players. The use of close- 
ups for at least some of the dialog in 
this sequence would have helped it, too. 

The direct-16mm. sound-recording is 
excellent, and the way the original 


sound, sound-effects, narration, music, 
etc., have been re-recorded to form a 
final, perfectly corrected track is truly 
professional in its execution. We’ve re¬ 
peatedly been able to put the film on 
the projector and run it completely 
through without even a thought of touch¬ 
ing the sound controls—something im¬ 
possible with a track which has not been 
perfectly re-recorded. On at least two 
occasions we’ve run “Over Pine Moun¬ 
tain Trails” immediately before or after 
films with sound-tracks reduced from 
35mm. originals: this direct-16mm. re¬ 
cording proved itself so far superior to 
35mm.-reduction that it vindicates every¬ 
thing the 16mm. enthusiasts have ever 
claimed for direct-16 recording. 


THE POWER BEHIND THE NATION 

Documentary on coal production; 1400 

feet Kodachrome, sound. 

Presented by the Norfolk & Western 

Railway. 

Produced by: Waldo E. Austin. 

This production picturizes one of the 
most interesting and little-known indus¬ 
trial operations on our “home front,” 
and does it in a very interesting fashion. 
He keeps film and “story” moving along 
at a much better—and more interesting 
—pace than you see in most business 
films. 

His handling of the very difficult se¬ 
quence deep in the heart of a coal-mine 
is one of the real highlights of the pic¬ 
ture. Faced with the proverbial problem 
of photographing “a black cat in a coal¬ 
mine,” or at least dark-clad men using 
black tools against a background of 
ebony-dark coal, he has managed sur¬ 
prisingly well with his lighting and 
exposure-values. 

Some improvement could be made in 
his exteriors, however. Many of them 
involve the always critical exposure 
problem of photographing sooty black 
coal-cars and coal-handling machinery, 
and there is a rather definite tendency 
toward underexposure, as though, per¬ 
haps, he had taken his meter-reading on 
the scene before the black car or train 
entered, and not made sufficient compen¬ 
sation for its lesser reflective value. 
Quite a number of the exteriors, too, 
appear to have been filmed too close to 
the noon hour, when there was nothing 
but a harsh top-light. They would have 
been greatly improved had they been 
made earlier or later in the day, when 
the sun’s angle would throw more light 
slantingly into the machinery, and pro¬ 
duce cross-lighted modelling in the land¬ 
scape long-shots. 

The final sequence, showing the amaz¬ 
ing process by which an entire railroad- 
car full of coal is picked up, overturned 
and dumped into a chute through which 
its cargo slides gently into the hold of 
a steamer is extremely interesting. It 
suffers, however, from uneven exposure 


and from a lack of the detailed close-ups 
which would make its meaning more 
completely clear. Even though the film 
is completed, it would be well worth 
while to make some of these interesting 
close-ups and insert them. We’d also 
like to see a new print of the film, made 
by more recent duping methods on the 
new Kodachrome duping stock, which 
was not available when the film was 
produced. 

Another suggestion would be more 
rhythmic cutting of the sequences in 
which the narration details the many 
uses of coal, so that the screen effect 
is faster-moving and more like a mon¬ 
tage, with the picture-images coming on 
the screen at the same time the narra¬ 
tor’s voice mentions them. And, as a 
railroad enthusiast, this reviewer would 
personally have liked to see more stress 
laid on the railroad’s methods of trans¬ 
porting the coal from mine to consumer 
—the why and wherefore of the great 
articulated locomotives and the multiple- 
unit electric ones which haul mile-long 
trains over the mountains with such 
efficiency. We’ve an idea the public 
might also like a little more of the why 
and wherefore of this, too. 

But “The Power Behind the Nation” 
rises well above its technical limitations. 
It is so interestingly handled that even 
a technically-minded viewer is not too 
conscious of these minor shortcomings, 
and is, instead, absorbed in the unusual 
story told. 

INSIDE INFORMATION 

Sales-instructional film, 400 feet black- 

and-white, sound. 

Presented and Produced by Caterpillar 

Tractor Co. 

A really excellent sales film which 
very thoroughly tells the story of “Cater¬ 
pillar” construction and performance. It 
graphically shows some of the processes 
of construction, and explains them both 
in picture, narration, and some excel¬ 
lent animation sequences showing the 
principles of the Diesel motor, and the 
operation of various components which 
can be shown clearly only through this 
means. The points are ultimately driven 
home with characteristically excellent 
shots showing the company’s products 
performing in the field, under difficulties 
and carrying loads that stagger the lay¬ 
man’s imagination. 

Technically, the film is first-rate, as 
might be expected of a firm which has 
maintained its own motion picture de¬ 
partment for nearly twenty-five years. 
Photographed and recorded in 35mm., 
camerawork and processing are both ex¬ 
cellent, though we’ll admit we missed 
the added touch of color. A number of 
the scenes showed excellent pictorial ef¬ 
fectiveness, as well. The recording 
(35mm.) was good, but as is so often 
the case, probably lost quite a bit in the 
reducing operation; we may be biased 
on the subject, but it’s our opinion that 
direct-16mm. recording is generally far 
preferable for business-films which are 
to be shown in 16mm. 
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HERE'S 

Professional Tricks 

How were the following accomplished? 

1. Incorporating the 16-frame Bill 
Hart picture into the movie scene in 
“One Foot In Heaven?” 

2. Incorporating the color slides into 
the black-and-white movie scene in “The 
Birth of the Blues?” 

3. Usually twin-sister scenes such as 
those in “Keep ’Em Flying” are ac¬ 
complished by masking off certain areas 
of the scene, but in some shots in this 
picture there was considerable over¬ 
lapping of action. How was this done? 

4. Interior scenes of automobiles usual¬ 
ly look as though the camera is perched 
up in front of the automobile and yet 
with the background or foreground mov¬ 
ing one wonders how this is accom¬ 
plished without vibration affecting the 
camera? How is this done? 

WM. MADDEN. 

1. Usually when 16-frame scenes have 
to be incorporated into a modern film 
made and shown at 24-frame sound 
speed, a special print is made from the 
original 16-frame negative, printing the 
image of every alternate frame on two 
frames instead of one, to lengthen the 
footage and make the action move more 
normally, though sometimes a little 
jerkiness is still noticeable. In the case 
you referred to, however, this was not 
done. The original negative was used 
“as is.” The Warner Bros.’ Special- 
effects staff were simply lucky in this 
case, for the original negative had ap¬ 
parently been photographed at a speed 
rather above the normal 16-frame speed 
—probably 18 or 20 frames or more per 
second. This was sometimes done by 
cinematographers in the later silent- 
picture period to offset the speeding up 
of action when theatre-managers, to be 
able to get in more shows (and audi¬ 
ences) per day, used to have their pro¬ 
jectionists run their machines well above 
the correct, normal speed. By the time 
sound came in, many silent pictures 
were already being filmed at very nearly 
24-frame speed. 

2. Putting the color slides into the 
black-and-white scene in “Birth of the 
Blues” was accomplished in the print¬ 
ing. The scene itself was photographed 
in the normal manner, in black-and- 
white, with the screen area matted off. 
The slide was photographed in Techni¬ 
color, probably on a titler, and with the 
camera so positioned and matted that 
the slide image was the right size to 
fit in its place on the screen-area of 
the previously-photographed black-and- 
white scene. 

Then a normal black-and-white print 
was made of the black-and-white scene. 
In this, the screen area was left clear. 
The color part of the picture was put in 
by the usual Technicolor printing meth¬ 
od, using three color-matrices made 
from the original Technicolor negatives 
of the “slide.” These act like rubber- 


HOW 

stamps, each transferring a dye-image 
of one primary color to the desired 
area; when the three transfer-printings 
are complete, the result is a full color 
print. Since both parts of the com¬ 
posite shot were matted off, the Techni¬ 
color image was printed only on the 
“screen” area of the black-and-white 
print, giving the result you saw. 

3. Twin-sister scenes in which the 
“twins” must “cross” each other, or 
shake hands, and the like, are often 
done by using a double for one twin 
(usually the one nearest the camera) 
and making sure that twin keeps his 
or her face away from the lens. During 
recent years, many of these shots have 
also been made using the proiected- 
background process, projecting the im¬ 
age of the more distant twin onto a 
large, translucent screen behind the ac¬ 
tual actor. Both methods seem to have 
been used—and used skillfully—in this 
instance, with scenes made by the vari¬ 
ous methods carefully intercut. 

4. In most modern pictures scenes 
showing the players apparently riding 
in a moving car or motorboat are made 
on the studio stage by the projected- 
background process. They sit in a 
“prop” set consisting only of the parts 
of the car which will actually be seen 
on the screen. Behind them is a big 
translucent screen, upon which is pro¬ 
jected the desired background scene. 
The foreground camera and the back- 
ground-projector are electrically inter¬ 
locked, so that their shutters open and 
close together. If the various elements 
of perspective, lighting, etc., are proper¬ 
ly coordinated, the resulting composite 
scene is not only as good as if it had 
been photographed with the camera 
perched atop a real car’s front bumper, 
but actually better. Photography and 
lighting are perfectly controllable, there 
are no outside noises to interfere with 
sound-recording, and the whole thing can 
be done easier, and at less cost, than 
would be possible otherwise. 

Meter Angles 

1. The Weston Cine Meter lias a 30° 
angle of acceptance to match the 1-inch 
lens on most 16mm. cameras. How 
would you suggest using the meter to 
eliminate (if possible!) guesswork on 
wide-angle scenes or long-shots with a 
telephoto? 

2. When the Weston Cine Meter’s 
baflle is open, the angle of acceptance 
is doubled, making a difference in the 
meter-reading of about one stop. What 
useful purpose is served by this increase 
in light registration? Isn’t it confusing, 
particularly on long-shots where poor 
light requires the baffle to be open? 

3. What is the angle of acceptance 
of the Norwood meter? 

S. R. BARLOW. 

1. Our usual method of using our 
Weston Master meter for scenes made 


with lenses having a narrower or wider 
angle than the meter’s 30° acceptance 
is simply to come closer to the subject, 
or back away from it, until the area 
covered by the meter corresponds rea¬ 
sonably well to that scanned by the 
camera’s lens. On close shots of peo¬ 
ple—regardless of lens—we never take 
our reading from camera-position any¬ 
way, but from a point near enough to 
the person so the meter reads only on 
the person, or preferably only the face, 
since that is by far the most important 
factor in the scene. Also, in a cross- 
light, we angle the meter, in taking such 
a reading, so that it reads more of 
the shadow-side than the highlight side. 
It’s given us perfect results so far! 

2. The purpose of moving the baffle 
on Weston Cine and Master meters is 
so that they can be used in low illumi¬ 
nation levels, either indoors or out, 
where otherwise they couldn’t be made 
to give a reading. Some of the earlier 
models had a small button to be pressed, 
which would increase the meter’s sensi¬ 
tivity; but this necessitated mental re¬ 
calculation of the reading, and proved 
confusing to some users, so the present 
system was introduced. Without some 
provision for these low-level readings, 
users of modem fast film and lenses 
would find that they could make pic¬ 
tures in light so poor the meter wouldn’t 
give them any reading. Again, the 
simplest remedy for the trouble you 
mention is to take your reading so that 
you know the meter’s 60° acceptance- 
angle coincides roughly with whatever 
angle your lens may be covering. 

3. The acceptance-angle of the Nor¬ 
wood meter is extremely wide—prob¬ 
ably, I should say, around 150° or more. 
But this angle of acceptance is utterly 
different from that of any reflected-light 
meter. With the Norwood meter, you 
take your meter-reading by placing the 
meter in the same position as the sub¬ 
ject (preferably the subject’s face) with 
the hemispherical collector over the cell 
pointing toward the camera. The hemi¬ 
sphere reproduces the approximate 
three-dimensional contour of the face, 
and averages up all the light falling on 
the subject—on both shadow and high¬ 
light sides, and takes into consideration, 
too the effect of any cross, back or top¬ 
lighting actually affecting the subject. 
In other words, the meter takes into 
consideration the angle of the light as 
it affects the camera and exposure, as 
well as the overall quantity of light 
itself. 


British Defense Films in 
San Francisco 

The British Library of Information 
has appointed Photo & Sound, Inc., San 
Francisco, to distribute a series of 10 
ten-minute shorts on civilian defense, 
produced by the British Government. 

While these films were primarily pro¬ 
duced for British audiences, they are 
quite suitable for American civilian de¬ 
fense groups, since they treat problems 
common to both countries. The films 
are released on 16mm. sound-film. 
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I urge all cinematographers to investigate the possi¬ 
bilities offered by the use of modern arc lighting -— 
a great time and trouble saver, and productive 
of genuinely improved results on the screen.” 

Gregg Toland, A. S. C. 



NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

QHE 


Carbon Sales Division: Cleveland, Ohio 

GENERAL OFFICES 

30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
NewYorb, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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Defense Films 

(Continued form Page 69) 

of successful movie production, and many 
an outstanding Hollywood picture has 
been made by men and women who were 
big enough to forget personal animosi¬ 
ties in favor of sincere effort for the sake 
of the picture, even though director, 
cinematographer and star might thor¬ 
oughly despise each other outside of 
working hours! 

Often there may be two or more groups 
or clubs in a single locality. In peace¬ 
time, good, healthy rivalry between such 
groups is to be expected. But that rivalry 
must not be allowed to weaken their par¬ 
ticipation in this phase of the War Ef¬ 
fort. If “the other club” is getting under 
way with a needed Defense Film, don’t 
rush blindly into production with a simi¬ 
lar one just to beat the other fellow to 
the punch. If you can’t work together, 
pooling your skills and resources to make 
one really outstanding picture, at least 
be original enough to choose some other, 
necessary subject so that the Defense 
Effort may have two good pictures it 
needs, rather than a pair of anemic 
carbon copies of a single idea. 

The range of Defense Subjects in need 
of filming is almost endless. There are 
such obvious Air Raid Precautions films 
as the Long Beach group’s film on incen¬ 
diary bombs, already mentioned, and 
others like “what to do in an air raid,” 
“what to do in a black-out,” “gas de¬ 
contamination,” “first aid,” and a whole 
possible series on the detailed duties of 
Air Raid Precautions workers in your 
own community. Then there are other 
important topics which should be covered, 
such as films instructing the average 
patriotic man and woman what he or she 
can do to help in this emergency; films 
on safeguarding school children; films 
showing how to aid in the national drive 
for conservation, not only of tires and 
metals, but of foods, scrap materials, 
and even paper and string. An interest¬ 
ing and highly constructive series of 
films could be made through cooperation 
between amateur cinema and model air¬ 
plane clubs, using scale-model airplanes 
to show how to identify our own and 
enemy aircraft. There are—but the list 
can be extended almost to infinity. When 
a nation of 130,000,000 people, like ours, 
gets actively into modern “total” war, 
the range of subjects which can advan¬ 
tageously be brought to widespread at¬ 
tention by means of 16mm. films is so 
great that no single producing group— 
not even Hollywood’s huge professional 
film industry—can completely exhaust 
the possibilities, especially when, as now, 
time is so much a factor. 

Inevitably, the professionals, in and 
away from Hollywood, will carry the 
lion’s share of the Defense Film load. 
But there is a definite place for the patri¬ 
otic and capable 16mm. amateur. There 
are some subjects which certainly for 
local distribution, and in some instances 
for regional and national showing as 
well, will lend themselves best to the 
accustomed silent-picture technique and 
the intimately localized treatment only 
the amateur can give. This writer be¬ 


lieves America’s amateurs are not only 
willing, but able to do their full share 
in this great undertaking. Let’s work 
together, all out for “all-out” Victory! 

END. 


Movie Clubs 

(Continued from Page 74) 

“We’ll make the pictures and turn them 
over to the Defense Council to be shown 
before schools, clubs, and other organi¬ 
zations,” said Hadley. “We’ll also fur¬ 
nish projectionists to run our pictures 
wherever needed.” 

The Club’s 1942 officers were installed 
at a dinner-dance January 8th, at which 
retiring President Mildred J. Caldwell 
was presented with an engraved gift 
from the membership, in appreciation of 
her outstanding service which won the 
Long Beach Cinema Club recognition as 
the nation’s outstanding amateur club. 
The occasion was reported as the first 
time any member had ever seen Mrs. 
Caldwell rendered absolutely speechless. 

The Club’s January 21st meeting feat¬ 
ured “Beyond Manila,” a prize-winning 
film from the library of The Ameri¬ 
can Cinematgrapher, which was great¬ 
ly enjoyed because of its timely in¬ 
terest. A very clever picture, “Epansa- 
mandus,” a Sam Tait production, was 
also well received, as were “Sierra Vaca¬ 
tion,” by Ellen Thunnell, and “Cali- 
forina Flowers,” by Clare Grubb. Doro¬ 
thy Dingley and Alma Workey were wel¬ 
comed as new members. 

PRUDENCE BRAKLOW, Secretary. 


Postpone Philly Banquet 

At the January meeting of the Phila¬ 
delphia Cinema Club it was decided that 
because of the national emergency the 
Annual Banquet usually held in March 
would not be undertaken this year. It 
has been the custom to exhibit at the 
banquet the three best movies taken 
by club members. As this will not be 
possible this year, cash prizes are being 
offered to the photographers who, ac¬ 
cording to the club-members’ ballots, pro¬ 
duced the three outstanding films. 

January offered the last opportunity 
to exhibit films for the Contest, and at 
that meeting two eligible 16mm. Koda- 
chrome films were shown. One was by 
William W. Chambers, and showed Val¬ 
ley Forge as it was years ago, and as it 
is today. The other was by Walter Gray, 
entitled “Bar Harbor,” and portrayed 
the scenic beauty of Mt. Desert Island’s 
shores, headlands, lakes and mountains. 
An 8mm. film on the National Parks was 
exhibited by new member Carl F. 
Keimeck. 

B. N. LEVENE, President. 


Contest for L. A. 8mm. 

The Annual Banquet and Contest of 
the Los Angeles 8mm. Club, postponed 
from December due to threatened black¬ 
outs, was finally held in January, but 
during the daylight hours of a Sunday 
afternoon, to the distress of fashion- 
plates Claude Cadarette, Johnny Walter, 


and sundry lady-members and wives who 
enjoy wearing formal attire. Special 
pleasure was gdven to the occasion by 
the presence of 1940 President Bill Wade, 
leturned from Kansas City and Denver 
to make his home once more in Los An¬ 
geles. With Past President Wade and 
Retiring President A. J. Zeman sharing 
honors, the 1942 officers—John Walter, 
President; A. B. Callow, Vice-President; 
Harold McEvers, Treasurer, and Gertrude 
Millar, Secretary, were formally inducted 
into office. 

The big moment of the banquet was as 
usual the announcement of the winners 
of the Club’s Annual Contest. This— 
also as usual—was handled by Hon¬ 
orary Member William Stull, A.S.C., Edi¬ 
tor of The American Cinematographer, 
who with a committee of A.S.C. mem¬ 
bers had handled the judging. He 
built up almost intolerable suspense by 
beginning at the 6th prize and making 
his announcements in reverse order until 
he reached the premiere winners. The 
Club’s coveted award, The Horton 
Trophy, a perpetual challenge cup for 
the year’s best vacation-film, was won 
by new-president John Walter, with his 
Kodachrome film “Shoes.” First Prize in 
the contest went to Foster Sampson’s 
black-and-white film “High Skierra.” 
Second prize went to Louis Reed, absent 
on duty with the Naval Air Service, for 
his comedy “Our Hero.” Third prize 
was awarded to Vice-President Art Cal¬ 
low for “Spring Tragedy,” a Koda- 
chromed comedy. Fourth prize went to 
Fred Evans for his satire, “Home 
Movies.” Loren Foote was winner of 
Fifth Prize with an excellent vacation- 
film—almost the equal of those which 
twice before had won him the Horton 
Trophy—“Back-Packing the Sierras,” and 
sixth prize was given to W. D. Garlock 
for “The Magic Closet.” A considerable 
number of additional prizes were decided 
by lot, which was probably the most 
equitable arrangement in view of the 
Judges’ report of the unusually uniform 
excellence of the entries, which in some 
instances had made awards hinge on less 
than Vz of 1% in a film’s score. 

The meeting concluded with the screen¬ 
ing of the seven major prize-winners, ac¬ 
companied by musical scores. 

GERTRUDE MILLAR, Secretary. 


Exchanges for Philly 8-16 

The December meeting of the 8-16 
Movie Club of Philadelphia was bright¬ 
ened by the showing of two prize-win¬ 
ning 16mm. Kodachrome films, “Puppet 
Fantasy,” by Paul Snyder, and “One 
Quiet Evening,” by C. J. Hewitt, loaned 
by the Norfolk Amateur Movie Club 
in exchange for Norfolk showings of 
“Retribution” and “Bottleneck” from 
the 8-16 Club’s library. 

Plans are being laid for a special con¬ 
test at some near-future meeting. In 
this, each member will be Director of 
Photography for a short screen test. 
The following month the processed films 
will be shown, and the winning “take” 
will bring its maker an elaborate trophy. 

LOUIS SOBEL. 
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NINE OUT OF “TEN" 


NINE out of the Ten Best Pictures, se¬ 
lected in the Film Daily’s critics poll for 
1941, were made on Eastman Negative 
Fil ms. This record reflects the strong pref¬ 
erence for these high -quality films shown 
by leading directors and cameramen. 
Eastman Kodak Company,Rochester,N.Y. 

J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors 

Fori Lee Chicago Hollywood 


PLUS-X SIJPER-XX 

for general studio use when little light is uvuiluhle 

BACKGROUNB-X 

for baekgrounils and genera! exterior work 

EASTMAN NEGATIVE FILMS 
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Two great films 

Agfa Ansco Ultra-Speed 
Agfa Ansco Supreme 

4 

Both are used by the 
U. S. fighting services 

4 

Agfa Raw Film Corporation 

HOLLYWOOD NEW YORK 

6424 Santa Monica Blvd. 245 West 55th Street 

Tel. Hollywood 2918 Tel. Circle 7-6270 
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"Even our Scottie is 
thrilled when he sees 
movies of himself on 
our Da-Lite Screen . . . 
I am well-pleased with 
the brilliance of the re¬ 
flected image, and the 
Challenger's ease of 
operation," writes Mr. 
H. D. Fincher of Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, who took 
this interesting picture. 
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For better value and last¬ 
ing satisfaction, insist on a 
genuine Da-Lite Screen 
—famous for quality for 33 
years! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 

Dept. 2AC 2711 North Crawford Ave. Chicago, III. 


In the Dog House 

A Scenario 

By ALEXANDER LEITCH 

Past President, Los Angeles 8mm. Club 

MAIN TITLE: 

IN THE DOG HOUSE 
Scene 1: Long-shot in living-room. Two 
mothers, dressed to go out to a bridge- 
party. Two children: a boy about 6 
and a girl about 7, and their dog, lis¬ 
tening as mothers tell the colored 
maid to watch the children. 

TITLE: 

“NOW BELLA, DON’T GO TO SLEEP. 
WATCH THE CHILDREN CARE¬ 
FULLY!” 

Scene 2: Medium close-up between heads 
of mothers into Bella’s face as she 
nods affirmatively, rolling her eyes 
from one mother to the other. 

Scene 3: Medium long-shot, showing 
mothers walking toward door, still 
giving instructions to Bella, who is 
seen, back to camera, in the fore¬ 
ground. They pass out of the door, 
which Bella closes after them. Then 
she turns and picks up a magazine, 
and walks out of picture. 

Scene 4: Two-shot of the children, still 
in living-room, watching her. 

Scene 5: Medium-shot. Bella sits down 
in a comfortable chair and starts to 
read. 

Scene 6: Medium two-shot of the chil¬ 
dren as they squat on floor, stealing 
furtive looks at Bella. 

Scene 7: Closeup. Bella reading, begins 
to nod, catching herself. 

Scene 8: Closeup. Children stop play¬ 
ing and turn, watching Bella. 

Scene 9: Quick pan to Bella as she 
falls asleep, dropping magazine to 
floor. 

Scene 10: Long-shot. Children get up 
and run out of room. 

Scene 11: Medium long-shot from kitch¬ 
en, showing children still running as 
they enter the kitchen. They stand to¬ 
gether and look around. 

Scene 12: Two-shot. Children open pan¬ 
closet and start pulling out pots and 
pans. 

Scene 13: Closeup. One of them reaches 
for the cookie box and lifts the lid. 
Scene 14: Closeup shot from over heads 
of the children into cookie box show¬ 
ing it empty. 

Scene 15: Closeup of children register¬ 
ing disappointment. 

Scene 16: Medium-shot. Children leav¬ 
ing kitchen followed by dog. 

Scene 17: Medium - shot. Children and 
dog entering library. Pan with them 
to bookcase where they start pulling 
out books. 

Scene 18: Closeup. Shot over shoulders 
of children showing them turning 
pages, but no pictures. 

Scene 19: Medium-shot. All books out 
of bookcase and scattered over floor 


as children get up and leave. 

Scene 20: Cut to close-up of maid still 
snoring. 

Scene 21: Medium long-shot. Children 
and dog enter laundry, open washing- 
machine, and start putting in various 
clothes, socks, dish-towels, napkins, 
etc. 

Scene 22: Closeup of hand turning on 
switch, followed, if possible, by quick 
pan from switch to washing-machine 
showing it going full speed, and full 
of clothes. 

Scene 23: Closeup of washing-machine, 
showing children’s hands still putting 
in clothes. 

Scene 24: Medium long-shot. Children 


turn away from washing machine and 
start out of door. Fade out. 

Scene 25: Medium long-shot. Fade in. 
Children and dog enter bedroom. 

Scene 26: Medium long-shot. Children at 
clothes-closet, reaching for and pull¬ 
ing out clothes. 

Scene 27: Medium - shot. Girl holding 
mother’s dress on her. Pan to boy 
holding tuxedo to him. He speaks. 

TITLE: 

“LET’S GO PLACES.” 

Scene 28: Medium long-shot. Children 
getting into clothes. Floor all covered 
with dresses and suits. 

Scene 29: Cut to close-up of maid, still 
sleeping and snoring. 
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Scene 30: Medium - shot. Children all 
dressed up and going out. 

Scene 31: Long-shot. Children coming 
down outside front stairs. 

Scene 32: Medium-shot as they step on¬ 
to sidewalk and walk away. 

Scene 33: Cut to washing-machine still 
going full blast. 

Scene 34: Medium close-up of dog en¬ 
tering bedroom. 

Scene 35: Close shot (pan). Floor of 
bedroom all covered with clothes. 

Scene 36: Closeup. Dog playing with 
clothes and tearing them up. Fade 
out. 

Scene 31: Medium close-up. Fade in. 
Children return to bedroom and see 
what has happened. 

Scene 38: Medium-shot of girl with 
large darning needle threaded with 
wool, trying to sew the torn dresses. 
Quick pan to boy doing the same. 
Fade out. 

Scene 39: Close-up. Fade in. Maid start¬ 
ing to wake up. 

Scene 40: Medium long-shot of front 
door of living room as it opens and 
the mothers enter, looking at maid 
and registering shock. 

Scene 41: Medium-shot. Maid jumps up 
half asleep and confused. 

Scene 42: Medium-shot. Mothers con¬ 
tinue entering living room door, slam¬ 
ming it behind them as they say: 

TITLE: 

“WHERE ARE THE CHILDREN ?” 

Scene 43: Closeup of maid shot between 
the two mothers as she shakes her 
head negatively and registers fear. 

Scene 44: Long-shot of the mothers and 
maid as they move out of the room 
hurriedly. As soon as they are out 
of the picture, pan to the floor show¬ 
ing the books all scattered. 

Scene 45: Closeup of washing-machine 
still running. 


Scene 46: Close-up of mothers looking 
horrified, if possible, pan to maid 
blinking her eyes. 

Scene 47: Medium-shot. All three turn 
and rush out of the laundry. 

Scene 48: Long-shot. Children on floor 
in bedroom, still sewing, and dog lying 
on some of the dresses. 

Scene 49: Three-shot of mothers and 
maid as they enter, and register 
amazement, as one of them says: 

TITLE: 

“HOLY SUFFERING CATS!” 
Scene 50: Close-up. Children on floor 
look suddenly up at mother. 

Scene 51: Close-up of dog on floor, 
looking sheepish. 

Scene 52: Medium - shot. Mothers grab 
up children and maid grabs dog and 
all rush out of the room. 

Scene 53: Close-up. Mother with boy 
over lap and using the hairbrush. Pan 
to other mother doing the same with 
other child. Fade out. 

Scene 54: Close-up. Fade in. Dog house 
with “Fido” printed on it, made with 
full open front showing only the faces 
of maid in center, a child on each 
side, and the dog on top of them all 
looking pretty sad. They pull down 
a curtain in front of them on which 
is lettered. 

TITLE: 

THE END. 

Fade out. 

R.C.A.F. 

(Continued from Page 55) 

200 hours of instruction: in more tan¬ 
gible terms, it probably lops very nearly 
a month off the time necessary to turn 
out each R.C.A.F. pilot, radioman-gun¬ 
ner or bomber-observer. As it is, we can 
turn out a trained fighter pilot in 22 
weeks, a radioman-gunner in 24 weeks, 


and a bomber-observer in 27 weeks. If 
we didn’t have the asset of our training 
films, you could probably add about 
three weeks of instruction to each of 
these training-periods! And in some re¬ 
spects, at least, the students probably 
wouldn’t be as thoroughly prepared for 
action as they are now. 

“These advantages are impressive 
enough when you consider them in terms 
of speeding up an individual airman’s 
training period, but they become really 
significant when you consider them in 
terms of a mass-production affair such 
as the whole Commonwealth Training 
Plan. It’s no military secret (certainly, 
it would give no ‘comfort’ to Jerry or 
Mr. Jap!) that the plan as a whole is 
turning out some 900 pilots, 800 gunners 
and 700 observers every month. Without 
the use of motion pictures in our train¬ 
ing, this flow of trained air crews would 
be materially slowed. We can take it for 
granted, then, that the motion picture 
is playing a really valuable part in our 
job of turning out fighting’ airmen to 
gain for our side supremacy of the air.” 
END. 


Army Films 

(Continued from Page 59) 

aid of training manuals and the advice 
of the liaison officer from Engineers, 
the script is written. It has to be ap¬ 
proved by various officials in the War 
Department in Washington, and then 
shooting can start. 

Very little of the actual shooting takes 
place at Fort Monmouth. It is easier 
to send a camera crew to the appropri¬ 
ate location than to bring all necessary 
equipment and personnel to Monmouth. 
Usually the service school of the branch 
concerned will be chosen. 

The unit that is sent to take the pic¬ 
ture is thus pretty much on its own once 
it leaves the Laboratory, and must be 
sure to get every shot it needs while on 
location. Retakes are generally impos¬ 
sible. The crew is led by the director, 
most often a commissioned officer, and 
includes eight enlisted men. There are 
two cameramen and their assistant, a 
still-man, a script-clerk, truck driver, 
power operator, and a utility man. The 
necessary basic labor is obtained from 
the local camp. 

Each crew is based on a specially 
equipped truck. TFPL has ten of these 
standard army trucks fitted out inside 
with everything needed on a shooting 
trip. While cases are built so that every 
piece of equipment is packed safely in its 
place, all pieces can be removed with¬ 
out difficulty and repacked in any stand¬ 
ard truck of that type. This minimizes 
the loss of time due to breakdowns. 
When the truck leaves camp for a shoot¬ 
ing trip, it is ready to take pictures any¬ 
where, under any conditions, under its 
own power. The inventory of material 
included takes up two full pages and in¬ 
cludes everything from cameras to car¬ 
bon paper and cleaning tissues and even 
cartons to mail back the exposed film. 

Most of these films are shot without 


The m2 Edition 

RIGHT OFF THE PRESS 

American Cinematographer 
Hand Book and Reference Guide 

By JACKSON J. ROSE, A.S.C. 

THE GREATEST HAND BOOK OF ITS KIND EVER PUBLISHED 

Full and complete with the latest information on 35mm, 16mm and 8mm sound 
and silent cameras and projectors, miniature cameras, panchromatic and color film, 
filters, lenses, malce-up, screen sizes, exposure meters, photoflash and photoflood, 
formulas, conversion tables, infra-red blackout lamps, timers, calculators, equalizers, 
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tables—250 pages of it—printed on the very best paper, with a fine grain flexible 
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Price $3.50 
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natural sound. A commentary is written 
for them later and dubbed in at Fort 
Monmouth. Occasionally, sound is neces¬ 
sary, and the unit is ready to do the 
recording- on location. They have three 
sound trucks with all necessary equip¬ 
ment, and technicians to handle it. 
These sound trucks, while smaller than 
the others, are just as completely self- 
contained. 

The equipment used by TFPL is as 
standard as it is possible to get. Using 
familiar types of equipment enables the 
professionals who form the larger part 
of the unit to become assimilated as 
quickly as possible. Mitchell Standard 
cameras are used throughout. Their 
light weight, sturdiness and adaptability 
make them a favorite. Plux X and Du¬ 
pont No. 2 are the most commonly used 
films, although other types may be em¬ 
ployed for special jobs. The usual as¬ 
sortment of filters and lenses are part 
of standard equipment. All work is 
done on 35mm. film, with the final prints 
being made in both 35mm. and 16mm. 
The developing is done either at the Sig¬ 
nal Corps laboratory at Fort Humph¬ 
reys, Washington, D. C., or at New 
York’s DeLuxe Laboratories. 

Little footage is taken by the Unit on 
maneuvers. It has been found that this 
is not suitable from an educational view¬ 
point. For best results a film must be 
planned in advance and taken under con¬ 
trolled conditions. Scenes must often be 
taken several times in order to properly 
emphasize the desired points. This is 
obviously impossible during maneuvers. 
While motion pictures may be taken of 
maneuver action for tactical study later, 
they are not taken by the TFPL, but by 
regular units of the Signal Corps, as¬ 
signed for the purpose. 

The animation section of the unit ab¬ 
sorbs a large percentage of its per¬ 
sonnel. Animation is extremely useful 
in explaining the inner workings of 
something like a machine-gun or a car¬ 
buretor. While this is, of course, more 
expensive than straight photography, 
and usually takes more time, its value 
is sufficient to make it a worthwhile ex¬ 
penditure. The TFPL has been able, 
however, to cut down on the work in¬ 
volved. In the first place, they have 
found that the subjects they must ani¬ 
mate do not need the same number of 
drawings, nor as closely spaced, as is 
necessary for a commercially-released 
cartoon. The mechanics of machinery is 
apparently simpler than that of human 
beings or of animals. Another tech¬ 
nique that has been developed at Fort 
Monmouth is the fuller use of articula¬ 
tion. Instead of illustrating the motion 
of a piston and the valve heads in a 
cylinder, for example, with a set of a 
thousand or more drawings, a two dimen¬ 
sional model is constructed out of cellu¬ 
loid. This can be moved through its 
complete cycle in a fraction of the time 
needed to draw the complete set. 

Most of the men who are working in 
the unit above clerical rank have been 
drawn from professional circles, Holly¬ 
wood and elsewhere. A number of well- 


known cameramen have turned from the 
newsreels to the Army. Bill Widmayer 
of “The March of Time,” A1 Gold of 
“Fox Movietone,” A. L. Gaskell, from 
the Boston office of “News of the Day,” 
Lee Doran, of “Universal Newsreel,” and 
Daniel Cavelli, formerly Gregg Toland’s 
assistant, are some of the photographers 
down at Monmouth. Whether they vol¬ 
unteered or entered the Army through 
Selective Service, they are working where 
they can use their experience to the best 
advantage of their country. Such men 
as Maj. Robert Presnell, from Samuel 
Goldwyn Studios, writer of “Meet John 
Doe,” Maj. Paul Sloane, producer-direc¬ 


tor from Paramount, Capt. Gordon Rig¬ 
by, a veteran of many Hollywood studios, 
Capt. Richard Carroll and Capt. David 
Silverstein of Columbia, Capt. Harrison 
Jacobs of the “Hopalong Cassidy” 
series, and Lt. Julian Blaustein, who for¬ 
merly headed Paramount’s story depart¬ 
ment, are typical of the executive per¬ 
sonnel now working on these Army films. 
Writers, editors, animators, and the 
rest, have come from Hollywood to join 
TFPL. 

There at Fort Monmouth is a group 
of which the motion picture industry 
may well be proud. They are doing the 
best job they know, in a familiar me- 
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dium. They’ve pitched in to learn a new 
language and a new technique to help 
make our Army the invincible force so 
necessary today. Many of them have 
left secure and comfortable positions, 
have volunteered to travel 3000 miles 
from their families and homes, to offer 
their services and their skill acquired 
through years of training. They are do¬ 
ing what they know best—making films 
for Victory! END. 
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Color in the Air 

(Continued from Page 61) 

tical power-dives, we found—as Marshall 
and I had learned a number of years ago 
in making “Hell Divers,” the first film 
about the U. S. Navy’s dive bombers— 
that if the subject-plane and camera- 
ship simply dive together, there is no 
effect of diving produced on the screen, 
because the ship being photographed 
still appears to be flying horizontally 
in reference to the camera’s frame. To 
get over the dramatic effect desired, 
the camera must be tilted over sidewise 
so that the plane being photographed 
appears on the screen to be diving 
downward, toward the bottom of the 
frame. 

To facilitate this with the big Tech¬ 
nicolor camera, a special device was 
developed. We called it the “roundie- 
roundie,” which was probably as de¬ 
scriptive a name as anything. It con¬ 
sisted of a special, barrel-like mounting 
interposed between the camera and the 
tilthead. By means of gears, this “bar¬ 
rel” could be revolved approximately 
along the horizontal axis of the lens. 
In this way, as the camera-plane en¬ 
tered its dive, the camera could be 
rotated about 90 degrees in the opposite 
direction, so that even though camera- 
plane and subject-plane were diving 
vertically, the camera’s frame remained 
level, and the plane being photographed 
appeared quite properly to be diving 
toward the bottom of the frame. If 
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necessary, the camera could even be 
rotated completely, and turned upside 
down or spun round and round. Work¬ 
ing it properly, with a big, topheavy 
camera in the already topheavy mount, 
while your own plane was going into 
its dive, took some rather difficult 
physical coordination, it must be admit¬ 
ted! This device, too, would have been 
much easier to operate had it been 
placed on a geared tilthead rather than 
a friction-type head. 

The bulk of the Technicolor camera 
somewhat restricts your choice of 
mounts when making fixed-mount shots. 
The mounts, as shown in the illustra¬ 
tions, must be of sturdy construction, 
and solidly anchored to the plane’s 
framework. Due to the factor of wind- 
resistance, it seems best to have these 
fixed-mount installations pretty close to 
the center-line of the plane—under the 
landing-gear, or directly above the cen¬ 
ter-section of an open biplane. For¬ 
tunately, due to the fine skill Byron 
Haskin, A.S.C., and his special-effects 
staff have acquired in making Tech¬ 
nicolor process-shots, we did not have 
to contend with the problem of mount¬ 
ing these big cameras out on the wings 
or back along the fuselage, as was 
sometimes necessary in black-and-white 
a few years ago, before projected- 
background process technique was so 
well developed. It is probably just as 
well! I am sure, anyway, that we 
aerial cameramen—to say nothing of 
the pilots who fly us—look forward more 
sincerely than most to the long-prom¬ 
ised coming of the monopack type, 
single-film Technicolor which can be 
shot in standard black-and-white cam¬ 
eras! 

Making “Captains of the Clouds” was 
in many ways one of the most interest¬ 
ing of all the many location-trips I have 
ever taken. For many weeks we were 
the guests of our very hospitable North¬ 
ern neighbors, the Canadians, and par¬ 
ticularly of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. Some of the time we lived in 
barracks at various R.C.A.F. training 
centres, and took part in the regular 
Air Force life. The way everyone from 
Air Marshal Bishop, the famous World 
War I ace, down to the humblest air¬ 
craftsman took time out from their 
regular wartime duties to help us is 
something we shall not soon forget. I 
am sure every member of the troupe 
agrees in hoping we’ve given them a 
picture of which they may be proud. 

Making the “bush flying” sequence 
which comprises roughly the first half 
of the picture gave us not only some 
spectacular flying, but some decidedly 
ticklish moments. The Canadian “bush 
flyers” are a peculiarly hardy bunch of 
airmen—probably lineal descendants of 
our own “barnstormers” of twenty years 
ago—who provide the only means of 
transportation for freight and passen¬ 
gers throughout much of the bush coun¬ 
try of the north, where mines of many 
kinds, trapping, prospecting, and the 
like are being developed. Flying from 
lake to lake in float-seaplanes (or in 
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winter, ski-equipped planes) they will, 
for a price, fly almost anything, any¬ 
where. Flying from the end of such 
scheduled transport-lines as railroads 
and lake or river shipping, they’ll fly 
machinery, food-supplies or dynamite in 
to the remotest mine or trading-post, 
and as cheerfully fly out cargoes of ore, 
fur—or even a passenger who wants to 
go to the dentist. They’re a rough- 
and-ready bunch of cheerful individual¬ 
ists, willing to fly anywhere they can 
plot a course. 

Getting these scenes, with a group of 
picture-trained Hollywood pilots flying 
seaplanes (some of them for the first 
time) while we photographed them from 
a landplaire, was quite a thrill in it¬ 
self. We had plenty of spectacular 
“chase” action which called for hedge¬ 
hopping over the forest’s treetops, and 
skimming close above the surface of the 
lakes with which Canada is dotted. That 
was all right for stunt pilots flying 
solo in float-equipped seaplanes, which 
could land safely on the lake in case 
of trouble—but following them in a 
landplane was another story. There 
were plenty of times, you may be sure, 
when each of us were very happy, in¬ 
deed, that the studio had been kind 
enough to give us a camera-ship 
equipped with three husky motors, rath¬ 
er than a single one! 

We can hardly pay too much credit, 
too, to the pilots who, under the direc¬ 
tion of Frank Clarke, flew all of this 
part of the picture. They indulged in 
a lot of really dangerous flying, doing 
it, too, in unfamiliar float-seaplanes, 
yet they came through it as though 
they’d been flying seaplanes for years. 

Later, as we got into that part of the 
story where the leading characters 
joined the R.C.A.F., w»e worked with 
regular Air Force training and opera¬ 
tional squadrons. And we can verify 
what the Germans, the Italians and now 
the Japs have learned to their sorrow 
—that these men of the R.A.F. and tbe 
R.C.A.F. are fliers second to none! 
Many of the boys we photographed as 
cadets are now officers in active service 
overseas, and have already distinguished 
themselves in action. 

One of the more spectacular shots 
of this part of the picture was of a 
mass take-off of the training-planes of 
one of Canada’s many primary training 
schools. Several score of the bright 
yellow “Fleet” trainers taxied down 
the runway in formation and took off. 
Our camera-ship, in the air beforehand, 
dropped down into the middle of them, 
and filmed the take-off from the same 
level, making one of the most spectacu¬ 
lar scenes you could wish. 

Later in the picture, we spent some 
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time with an operational squadron on 
the Atlantic seacoast, flying Lockheed 
“Hudsons.” One day I recall we were 
out “somewhere over the Atlantic” fly¬ 
ing a Hudson bomber, and photograph¬ 
ing a formation of similar ships rep¬ 
resenting, in the story, a mass flight of 
bombers being ferried to England. Un¬ 
derneath us was a vast expanse of dull- 
gray ocean, I turned to one of the 
officers with us, and asked where we 
were. He replied very casually, “Oh, 
we’re about 150 miles south of Halifax, 
and 200 miles out to sea!” 

On another such flight, we were get¬ 
ting along famously, when suddenly— 
right in the middle of a shot—our twin- 
motored “actors” broke formation and 
started off in a hurry to various points 
of the compass. Our pilot followed 
suit. When I asked him what in the 
world was happening, he replied, “We 
just got a radio that such-and-such a 
steamer’s been torpedoed a few miles 
over—and we’ve been ordered out to 
‘get’ the sub that did it!” That day, 
we were out on business—for Canada, 
not for Hollywood!—from 11 in the 
morning until nearly 5 in the evening. 

In another sequence, we used a “Hur¬ 
ricane” pursuit-plane painted up with 
appropriate swastikas to represent a 
German Messerschmitt fighter which 
was supposed to attack the ferry-flight 
of bombers. We really sympathize with 
the poor chap who had to fly that plane. 
He had a nervous time of it. Every 
time we went out, they had to phone 
and broadcast to all the stations for 
miles around that “There’s a ‘Hurri¬ 
cane, painted to represent a German 
plane in the air. It’s an R.C.A.F. ship 
being used for a Hollywood motion pic¬ 
ture. For heaven’s sake, don’t shoot 
at it!” With scores of anti-aircraft bat¬ 
teries scattered below us, loaded with 
‘live’ shell and with tense, itchy-fingered 
gunners, that warning was really nec¬ 
essary! In wartime, you know, when 
you see an enemy plane, it’s considered 
good form to shoot first, and ask ques¬ 
tions later. That incident brought it 
home to us very forcefully that we were, 
after all, not just photographing a play 
war, but were filming a story built 
around the real thing, and shooting it 
in a country already variously engaged 
in real war! END. 

Vic Milner 

(Continued from Page 63) 

matographers was founded in 1919, he, 
as a recognized First Cinematographer, 
was one of the fifteen Charter Members. 

During his climb, he did what few, if 
any other members of the profession 
has had the courage to do. Arrived at 
a high place in his profession, he ad¬ 
mitted he still had more to learn—and 
voluntarily dropped back to an assist¬ 
ant’s menial job for the sole purpos-e of 
gaining further experience by working 
with the man who was then acknowl¬ 
edged to be the industry’s greatest mas¬ 
ter of lighting—John F. Seitz, A.S.C. 

It was after this “post-graduate course 


in cinematography” that he felt himself 
qualified to make his daring proposal to 
Director Niblo. No wonder he felt con¬ 
fident of making good! And no wonder, 
either, that from that day to this, he 
has stood always among the foremost 
members of the camera profession! Many 
of Hollywood’s greatest and most per¬ 
fectly-photographed pictures have come 
from his cameras. During the years 
when Ernst Lubitsch was the kingpin 
of the Paramount roster of directors, and 
making history with the delightful Chev- 
alier-McDonald musicals, Vic Milner 
photographed them. Today, when Cecil 
B. De Mille makes a picture like “Reap 
the Wild Wind,” he insists on having 
Milner at the camera. One of the Mil- 
ner-De Mille efforts—(“Cleopatra”—won 
the coveted Academy Award for the 
year’s best photography; virtually all 
the other have been Award nominees 
and near-winners in both the black-and- 
white and color groups. 

Milner’s approach to his work is 
unique. He throws himself into each 
picture with the same nervous intensity 
you see in Toscanini’s conducting of a 
great symphony concert. When he is 
on a picture, he has time for very little 
but his work; he eats, and sleeps and 
dreams and lives with his on-the-set 
problems and aspirations. For to him, 
an assignment to photograph a picture 
is vastly more than a mere job: it is a 
solemn trust. 

That trust, as Milner sees it, is two- 
sided. “On the one hand,” he points 
out, “the producer has entrusted me 
with the responsibility of getting his in¬ 
vestment of perhaps two or three mil¬ 
lion dollars onto the screen in saleable 
celluloid. On the other hand, the public 
who, collectively will invest as much 
or more money in buying their way into 
the theatres to see that picture have, 
by implication, at least, entrusted to me 
the responsibility of bringing to them 
in the most perfect form possible the 
entertainment which producer, writers, 
director and players have created for 
them on the set. Either way you look 
at it, if I fail in my work of putting 
the picture on film in the best way pos¬ 
sible, I am failing those trusts. 

“The same thing applies to the way 
I photograph any given star. The pro¬ 
ducer has spent a lot of money build¬ 
ing up a star like, say, Claudette Colbert. 
The public, whose support has made 
her a success, has an equally big invest¬ 
ment in the way she looks on the screen. 
I’ve got to use my knowledge of pho¬ 
tography, lenses and lighting to protect 
both of those investments, and see to 
it that she appears at her best in every 
scene.” 

With an attitude like this, it is no 
wonder that Milner is his own severest 
critic. Repeatedly I’ve seen him come 
from rush-print screenings looking the 
picture of dejection. To his friends, 
he’d disgustedly assert that he’d lost 
his grip—that somehow he couldn’t bal¬ 
ance his lighting at all—that his ex¬ 
posure and compositions were all wrong 
—that his assistant could have done a 
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better job than he did. Yet at the same 
time, everyone in the studio—executives, 
players and fellow-cinematographers— 
would be singing his praises for the 
superb skill he had shown in difficult 
work! Seldom, if ever, have I seen him 
completely satisfied with even his best 
work, or willing to admit he couldn’t 
have done it a bit better. 

He seems equally at home in any key 
of lighting or visual mood. He has 
achieved brilliant success with sombre, 
low-key dramas like the original “Way 
of All Flesh” or “The Man I Killed;” 
yet at the other end of the scale, his 
skill in sparkling, high-key lightings 
for smart comedy-dramas like the 
Lubitsch musicals or the more recent 
“Lady Eve” and “My Life With Caro¬ 
line” is acknowledged as perhaps the 
industry’s foremost. 

If you press him, he’ll admit that, in 
black-and-white, at least, his preference 
is for the sparkling high-key work in 
which he so greatly excels. But his real 
preference is for color. His first three- 
color Technicolor effort, “North West 
Mounted Police,” was a stout contender 
for last year’s Academy color Award; 
his recently-finished “Reap the Wild 
Wind” is said to be one of this year’s 
most sensational Technicolor releases. 
He is anxious for further Technicolor 
assignments, for to him, color is the 
coming medium. 

“Each time I’ve finished a color pic¬ 
ture,” he points out, “and gone onto 
a black-and-white production, I had a 
scene of futility as I viewed the rushes. 
No matter how hard I tried, my work 
in black-and-white left me with an in¬ 
stinctive feeling something was missing. 
There was—both the added reality of 
color, and the fuller artistic scope color 
affords the cinematographer. 

“Isn’t it logical to believe that the 
public feels the same way, too, if per¬ 
haps only subconsciously — especially 
since any of them can put a roll of 
Kodachrome into his home-movie cam¬ 
era and make his own pictures in color? 
Certainly, after seeing a star like Made¬ 
leine Carroll or Paulette Goddard in 
color, there’s a let-down in seeing her 
in black-and-white—a feeling some vi¬ 
brant dimension is missing. 

“I’m sure it’s only a matter of logical 
progression until all our major pictures 
will have to be made in color. Maybe 
not Technicolor, but in some three-color 
process equally good or better. 

“From the cinematographer’s view¬ 
point, color is certainly the next step. 
Fourteen or fifteen years ago, just be¬ 
fore sound came in, we were fast ap¬ 
proaching the peak of perfection in 
black-and-white camerawork. Our better 
pictures reached incredible heights in 
their perfection of mood, roundness and 
tonal values. Then came sound, and 
the advent of panchromatic film, which 
gave us new problems to overcome, new 
conditions to master. 

“Since that time, we’ve done it. To¬ 
day, we’re fast approaching, if we 
haven’t actually reached, a virtual sat¬ 
uration-point in our artistic and tech¬ 


nical progress in black-and-white cam¬ 
erawork. We’ve got to keep on pro¬ 
gressing in some direction, for we cer¬ 
tainly can’t stand still. 

“Color, I think, is the avenue for that 
next progression. Most of the men who 
have had experience photographing mod¬ 
ern color productions will, I am sure, 
agree with me. It gives us a new me¬ 
dium—a new means of expressing our¬ 
selves both dramatically and pictorially 
—a new and vitual realism. 

“I think the men who have so far 
made color productions will agree, too, 
that there has been a good deal too 
much of a mystery made of color-pho¬ 
tography. My own experience—and that 
of most of the others—indicates that 
color is, if anything, even easier than 
black-and-white. But it calls for pains¬ 
taking technique, and a genuine under¬ 
standing of photographic fundamentals 
—lighting, exposure and composition. 
Above all, it calls for inherent good 
taste. 

“Most of this talk about a special 
‘color sense’ is just publicity. Of course 
there are some few people who don’t 
seem to show any sense at all about 
color-combinations, like your neighbor 
who insists on wearing a purple tie 
with a green shirt: but I think good 
taste covers it much better than any 
term like ‘color sense.’ And as we make 
more and more color films, I’m confident 
we’ll see it proven that any capable 
cinematographer who has ordinary good 
taste is potentially an equally good color 
cinematographer. After all, good pho¬ 
tography is essentially a matter of 
knowing the fundamentals — lighting, 
composition and exposure. And those 
fundamentals apply with equal force to 
all kinds of photographic picture-mak¬ 
ing, whether you’re making your picture 
in movies or stills, on orthochromatic 
or pan film—or in black-and-white or 
in color. 

“Details may change with the times 
and the media available: fundamentals 
never will. Run any outstanding pic¬ 
ture of fifteen or twenty years ago to¬ 
day, and if your eye can penetrate be¬ 
neath the surface differences caused by 
improvements in materials and equip¬ 
ment, you must honestly admit that 
scenes which were fundamentally good 
photography then, are still good pho¬ 
tography today, though today we could 
do it better because we’ve better ma¬ 
terials with which to work. 

“Tomorrow, we’ll have yet better ma¬ 
terials—one of which, I’m sure, will be 
increased use of color. But none the 
less, the basic factors of light-balancing, 
exposure and composition, which make 
a picture good or bad today, will still 
be the governing factor twenty years 
from now. And the men who know 
those fundamentals needn’t fear any of 
the superficial changes that are bound to 
come!” 

That, we’d say, looks like a pretty 
good summary of the reasons why Vic¬ 
tor Milner, who learned his photographic 
fundamentals the hard way, is one of 
the leaders of his profession. END. 
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Protect Your Film! 

(Continued from Page 70) 

and water spots, and by finger-marks. 

Luckily there are several methods by 
which film can be protected. It’s quite 
a job, though, because to do a really 
good job, the protective treatment should 
safeguard it against such widely differ¬ 
ing dangers as damage from climate, 
wear, scratches, oil, dirt, water and 
finger-marks. Adequate resistance to the 
heat of projection and lack of satisfac¬ 
tory atmospheric moisture requires main¬ 
tenance of what the chemists call the 
“pliability reserve.” Resistance to such 
physical damage as scratches, excess 
atmospheric dampness, and oil, water 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS 


and fingerprint stains requires a tough¬ 
ening or hardening of the emulsion’s 
structure. Yet this last must be ob¬ 
tained without sacrifice of pliability— 
and both changes must be permanent, 
and unaffected by either continued use 
or the repeated cleaning which all good 
film should be given. 

One very recent method is the one 
introduced a year or so ago by the 
Eastman engineers, which consists of 
applying a microscopically thin coating 
of a special lacquer over the film’s sur¬ 
face. This would appear to seal the 
emulsion in what the diplomats like 
to call the “status quo,” and should 
tend to keep the moisture in the emul¬ 
sion from getting out, or that which is 
outside from getting in. It also seems 
to act like a coat of armor-plating: the 
lacquer-coating is thick enough to take 
the oil-marks and fingerprints and all 
but the deepest scratches without let¬ 
ting them penetrate to the emulsion. 
Then, when the film begins to show 
wear, I understand the lacquer can be 
removed, and a new coating applied, so 
that the net result is virtually a new 
print. However, there’s one practical 
question I haven’t yet seen answered 
in any discussion of this method: wheth¬ 
er or not it also seals the edges of the 
emulsion-layer. This is important, for 
moisture can work in and out edge¬ 
wise, as well as through the surface of 
thre emulsion; there are some operations 
in Kodachrome processing, I believe, in 
which certain layers of emulsion are 
developed or colored just that way—by 
penetration through the edges. 

Another vary popular, and technically 
unique method of protecting film is by 
the well-known Vaporate process. In 
this, various chemicals, each of which 
serves a particular function in protect¬ 
ing the film, are introduced in proper 
sequence, while the film is kept in a 
vacuum. 

In this process, the first step is to 
introduce a chemical which displaces 
the easily-lost water content of the gela¬ 
tin particles, and substitutes an inner 
lubrication which gives the necessary 
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inner resiliency. This protects the emul¬ 
sion against heat and brittleness. 

The next operation introduces chem¬ 
icals which toughen the surface of the 
gelatin particles to seal in this inner 
lubrication, and to seal out unwanted 
water, oil, dirt and finger-marks. It 
also tends to provide protection against 
scratches and abrasions, against water 
damage in accidents, floods and fires, 
and against mildew and other bacterio¬ 
logical deterioration. 

The next step after this is the intro¬ 
duction of further chemicals which lubri¬ 
cate the outer surfaces of the gelatin 
particles, after that surface has been 
sealed to keep the inner lubrication 
where it is needed, and toughened to 
resist wear and abrasion. This outer 
lubrication is quite distinct from the in¬ 
ner lubrication. It eases the passage of 
the film through the projector, and les¬ 
sens the mechanical strain on the per¬ 
forations. 

All of this treatment would be of rela¬ 
tively little use if there were not some 
method of keeping the various protec¬ 
tive chemicals where they belong. In 
this direction, the Vaporate treatment is, 
I think, particularly ingenious. The 
various protective chemicals are intro¬ 
duced in a vacuum. They actually enter 
the treating-chamber as liquids, but 
with the release of pressure, they turn 
to gas or vapor, and can penetrate 
the emulsion freely. The same basic 
principle is used to keep them where 
they belong. Air pressure is introduced 
after the treating is complete—the nor¬ 
mal 14 lbs. per square inch which sur¬ 
rounds all of us normally. And this 
normal air-pressure serves as a police¬ 
man to keep the preservative chemicals 
in the emulsion, and to keep cleaning- 
fluid, water, and normal atmospheric 
moisture from seeping in and destroy¬ 
ing their effectiveness. 

In all of this, however, we’ve consid¬ 
ered only one side of the film—the emul¬ 
sion. Ordinarily, we think of the emul¬ 
sion as being the tenderest side of the 
film. But a number of engineers like 
Hartley Harrison, who studied the ques¬ 
tion rather thoroughly when he de¬ 
signed the well-known Craig 16mm. 
viewer, point out that the celluloid base 
of the film is much more subject to 
abrasion than most of us give it credit 
for. You can check up on this easily 
enough by inspecting both sides of a 
strip of abraded film through a magni¬ 
fying-glass. You’ll be surprised how 
many of the scratches appear to be on 
the celluloid sid*e of the film! 

Probably the best protection from film- 
base scratches is to have the film lac¬ 
quered on that side. This should pro¬ 
tect the base from most scratches, and 
the coating can be removed and replaced 
whenever the film begins to show wear. 
With Vaporate or a similar coating on 
the emulsion-side, and a good lacquer¬ 
coating on the film-base side, your film 
should be amply protected against most 
normal wear and tear. 

This sort of treatment is certainly in¬ 
dicated for all fresh film, or film of any 
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tainly advise you to look very seriously 
into the possibilities of giving- them pro¬ 
tective treatment. No matter what meth¬ 
od, or combination of methods you de¬ 
cide to use, the cost is remarkably small 
—especially when compared to the ad¬ 
vantage of having films you can run and 
re-run without fear that your normal 
and necessary handling will wear them 
out before their time! END. 


Funny—Or Corny? 

(Continued from Page 71) 

were in a swell mood, carried right along 
with the feeling of the story, when along 
came a couple of meant-to-be comic cops, 
to solve the case. The first thing they 
did when arriving at the scene of the 
crime was to trip over the threshold and 
fall flat on their faces. Bang — went 
that beautifully built-up mood of mys¬ 
tery which had been so painstakingly 
established, sacrificed, shot to the winds 
by a misguided attempt to get a laugh. 
So-called “comedy relief”! Darn it, 
those cops didn’t have to fall on their 
faces just to prove they were supposed 
to be comedy characters. Their looks, 
or if not that, something they could do 
in the normal course of action would 
cinch their stupidity in a moment. And 
we don’t mean that one of them would 
have to suddenly pull out a pair of 
scissors and some paper and start cut¬ 
ting out paper dolls, either! 

Among the old stand-bys that are 
generally good for a laugh is the 
“double-take,” along with its blood- 
brother, the “late-take.” In fact, these 
have been used so much in so many 
varied conditions that it’s almost a fore¬ 
gone conclusion that a chuckle is im¬ 
minent if a character indulges in one 
or the other. 

In a double-take, a character hears, 
or sees something incongruous during 
the normal course of action. The signi¬ 
ficance of what he’s seen or heard 
doesn’t dawn on him at the moment, and 
he pays no attention to it, but a split 
second later the realization hits his 
brain, and he reacts to it with a take. 

The late-take is carried to more of 
an extreme than the double-take. In 
this, a character again sees or hears 
something out of the ordinary, of par¬ 
ticular significance. He pays no atten¬ 
tion to it at the time, but continues on 
with whatever he was doing. Several 
seconds might elapse before wham! it 
dawns on him. 

Little things like “Character touches” 
can also liven up your scenes. These 
are not gags, as they are usually some 


unconscious, natural bit of business in¬ 
dulged in by a certain character during 
the normal course of a scene, generally 
as a result of his particular type of 
personality. Maybe it’s only as simple 
a thing as the character scratching his 
nose, or some other simple action char¬ 
acteristic of his personality and not 
interfering with the main action of the 
scene. Wally Beery, for example, has 
stolen many a scene by simply yawning. 
A “touch” is just that—no drawn-out 
gag, no piece of business that requires 
the least build-up. 

Double-takes, late-takes and touches 
are the seasoning that can spice up a 
picture, but, like all seasoning, they 
should be used with a fair amount of 
discretion. It was a great temptation 
to have one of our characters in “Grizzly 
Gulch,” a dumb detective, indulge in late 
double-takes all through the picture just 
because he was that type of character. 
However, with a great show of restraint, 
we confined our use of them to where 
they would do the most good in advanc¬ 
ing his personality. 

In figuring out continuity business, a 
good thing to remember is that it isn’t 
always what sl character does that is 
funny, but how he does it. For ex¬ 
ample, a situation involving mama mix¬ 
ing cake-batter might be mildly funny, 
but get the old man out there in the 
kitchen mixing the same batter, and 
you’d have something to provoke real 
mirth. Assuming, of course, that our 
papa is the average pop—he doesn’t 
know beans about mixing cake-batter. 

This is a comedy situation, too, that 
could be handled in a dozen different 
ways, employing the broadest slapstick 
gags and the subtlest character touches. 
And here slapstick gags would be twice 
as funny because they would originate 
logically from the efforts of a definite 
personality to adjust himself to an un¬ 
familiar situation, and wouldn’t have 
to stand alone on their own merits for 
humor. 

But then again you can’t alway tell. 
We had a slapstick gag in our picture 
that appeared to be entirely in line and 
evolving logically from the action taking 
place. A character, slightly tipsy, opened 
a bottle of potent jitter-juice, which 
spouted out unexpectedy from the mouth 
of the bottle in a stream that shot half¬ 
way across the room, catching a pal of 
his, also slightly tipsy, right in the face. 
We figured that the broadness of the 
gag would be excused because of the 
somewhat goofy situation of a couple of 
drunk comics indulging in a mild spree. 
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However, after a couple of trial run¬ 
nings, it looked corny—had a kind of 
“Look folks, here's a guy getting a 
stream of likker right in the face. Isn’t 
it funny?" feeling to it. To get around 
this stigma of corn, we decided to use 
a complete action of the guy opening the 
bottle, with the juice squirting out, only 
instead of showing the stuff hitting the 
other guy, we held on the shot showing 
the fellow with the bottle just waiting 
with a kind of dumb nonchalance until 
the stream subsided, as if it were a per¬ 
fectly natural occurence. He then poured 
a drink and handed it to his pal, who, as 
we cut to him, was just in the act of 
wiping himself off. As a result, there was 
a good laugh on the scene of the stuff 
squirting out with the guy just watching 
it, and another laugh when we cut to 
his pal. 

The proper build-up to a laugh is im¬ 
portant. A funny scene can be doubly 
humorous, depending on the buildup of 
events which climax in that particular 
scene. Again an example is pulled from 
“Grizzly Gulch." There was a long-shot 
of a western street, at dusk. Far down 
at the other end of the street, which 
was more or less deserted, came a man 
on foot, walking very slowly, leading a 
horse. 

The scene by itself wasn’t funny. It 
might well have had tremendously dra¬ 
matic implications. But it got a laugh. 

It was supposed to, luckily. A couple of 
sequences previous, we had shown the 
same character walking wearily down a 
hot country road, heading toward town. 
Having had enough of walking, he rented 
a horse from a fanner for the purpose 
of making his trip into town a little 
easier. We left him galloping off dowii 
the road, and the next we saw of him 
was this picture of the poor dope on 
foot again, leading his horse into town. 


HOLLYWOOD’S 
Finest Film Processing 

PICTURE and Sound-Track 
NEGATIVE—DAILIES—RELEASE-PRINTS 

• 

Super-quality processing on a volume basis. 
Capacity: 100,000 ft. Negative; 100,000 ft. 
sound-track; 250,000 ft. print per day. 

• 

Williams Film Laboratory 

1040 N. McCadden PL, Hollywood 


Just because a character is supposed 
to be a comic is no reason that he should 
necessarily look like one. It’s far clev¬ 
erer if his personality can be brought 
out in the way he does things and reacts 
to situations. Mere looks alone can be 
very deceiving. We went a trifle off the 
beam in one case, in costuming our 
villain. He was a cheap, tin-horn crook, 
card-shark and bandit with no comic 
aspects at all, a straight character to 
provide contrast to the zany sheriff and 
detective he worked against. We gave 
him a derby hat, torn coat, worn-out 
white gloves and glasses to put over his 
seedy personality. 

Well, the first shot of the guy evoked 
a laugh on account of the costume, and 
it shouldn’t have. The audience was 
started off with the wrong conception 
of the guy, and were all set from then 
on to expect something very funny out 
of him. Which was entirely against our 
intention, and it took a little while be¬ 
fore the audience finally accepted the 
fellow for what he was supposed to be. 
And the fact that he was killed off in 
the last reel cinched the seriousness of 
his character for us. 

However, it isn’t any more necessary 
to kill off a character to prove he’s not 
a comic than it is to have a comic in¬ 
dulge in zany horseplay all through the 
picture just to prove that he’s what he is. 

As long as the movie-maker knows 
pretty well what result he wants to 
achieve on the screen, before he starts 
rolling his camera, he is reasonably as¬ 
sured of a satisfactory result. Decide 
on a thing, then stick to it. 

But to bear out the contention that 
there are no rules for making pictures 
is the classic story of an early silent film 
producer who shot his wad on a super- 
dramatic costume epic. After the thing 
was all cut together, it was run off in 
the projection-room. After the last reel 
rolled off, there was no sound from 
anyone—producer, writer or director. 
Just a stunned silence. The super- 
dramatic epic was an unbelievable col¬ 
lection of corn. The acting was awful— 
everything in the whole darn picture was 
hopelessly corny from a dramatic stand¬ 
point. 

Well, the masterminds went into a 
desperate huddle. Obviously, the picture 
was beyond repair. No amount of re¬ 
takes could patch it up. In fact, there 
wasn’t any money left. Suddenly in¬ 
spiration hit. A writer who specialized 
in gag titles was frantically yanked in, 
and the whole picture was turned over 
to him. He went to work and cut in 
gag titles at different spots throughout 
the picture. The result was that the 
intended dramatic epic metamorphosed 
into a hilarious burlesque which was a 
smash hit! 

If you don’t believe this, try shooting 
a serious drama, then cut in some choice 
gag titles at the proper places. How¬ 
ever, it is hoped that the average cine- 
ham will know before he starts whether 
or not his picture is to be a funny one, 
and won’t have to resort to gag titles 
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to carry it into the realm of the bur¬ 
lesque. 

Then, even when it’s finally all over, 
the cine-ham can’t be quite sure if his 
result is funny or corny. He’s been too 
close to it for a first-hand, detached 
appraisal. And he usually finds that 
even his best friends won’t tell him. END. 


Telephotos 

(Continuad from Page 72) 

possibly cover. Unless tire lens is an un¬ 
commonly good one, you’re likely (espec- 
ially if it is a fast lens used at or near 
full aperture) to notice a slight falling 
off in definition at the edges, and particu¬ 
larly the corners of the picture. But if 
you use the same lens on a much small¬ 
er-sized film—as in this case, 16mm. in¬ 
stead of 35mm.—you can easily see that 
you’re only using the center of the lens’ 
actual image. This is the best part— 
the “cream of the crop,” so to speak. 
If you’ve done a good job of mounting, 
and of course if your focus and exposure 
are correct, this image will be sharp to 
the very edges—even if the lens is used 
wide open—and it will stand consider¬ 
able blowing up, even the tremendous 
enlargement of projecting on a theatre- 
size screen. Only the grain-size of the 
film will limit you, and with Koda- 
chrome, even this is almost eliminated. 

Perhaps the sketches will give you an 
idea of the principle of this, and also of 
why a longer-focus lens used on a pic¬ 
ture-size smaller than the lens is intended 
t*> cover will give a telephoto effect. 
Suppose you take a picture with an 
average-sized still-camera, and make a 
lantern-slide positive from it. In pro¬ 
jecting this, you see an image of a bird 
sitting on a telephone-wire in the back¬ 
ground. Now mask the slide down until 
the image of the bird is all that remains 
of the original picture—instead of a 
3 1 /4x4-inch slide, you will have an image 
about the size of a 16mm. frame. Back 
the slide-projector away from the screen 
until this part of the image completely 
fills the screen, and you’ll have obtained 
what is virtually a full-screen, tele¬ 
photo shot of the bird. At the same time, 
you’ll be using only the very center of 
the whole image—the very best part for 
definition and optical corrections. Using 
the longer-focus lens on the smaller 
frame of 16mm. is giving you precisely 
the same effect, with less trouble. 

Getting back to practical things again, 
don’t forget that mounting a lens is only 
half of the job. To use it accurately, 
you must have an accurate finder to 
match the lens’ field of view. 

The simplest method is to make a 
series of masks of metal or heavy, 
colored celluloid, which can be fitted 
over or into your regular finder, and 
which will indicate the field your lens 
covers. To do this, set your camera up 
on a tripod, outdoors, and put a strip 
of ground celluloid into the aperture. 
Train the camera on a view, or maybe 
the side of a building some distance 
away—anything which has pretty clear- 
ly-discernible features. Check the limits 


—top, bottom and both sides—of this 
image with a magnifying glass, and— 
without moving the camera—mark these 
same points on your finder-matte. Then 
cut out the matte. 

If you’re likely to do much close work 
with your telephoto, it is a good idea 
to repeat this operation for some closer 
distance, like 6 feet, so your finder- 
mask will not only show the distant field 
for the lens, but will also give you an 
indication of how much to allow for 
parallax at closer distances. END. 


Camera Widow 

(Continued from Page 73) 

the title-cards. Often their wives — 
especially if they’ve any knack for liter¬ 
ary expression — can do a much better 
job of title-writing. And if you’ve any 
leaning toward sketching, lettering and 
the like, Hubby is likely to thank you 
with extra enthusiasm if you’ll turn it 
to helping him letter his title-cards. 
Don’t forget, either, that often an amus¬ 
ing little cartoon on a title-card can help 
give home movies an extra sparkle. 

One of the smoothest-working hus- 
band-and-wife moviemaking teams I 
know is that composed of Bob and Bessie 
Teorey, of the Los Angeles 8mm. Club. 
As a First Sergeant of Marines aboard a 
Navy cruiser, Bob and his 8mm. camera 
travelled all over the world — to China 
and the Philippines, to Panama, South 
America, and Hawaii. A crackerjack 
photographer, he brought home reel after 
reel of really outstanding travel scenes. 
Then Bessie, after previewing the rushes, 
would plan out a continuity which — with 
the inclusion of a few added scenes — 
would provide a simple little story frame¬ 
work upon which the travel scenes could 
be hung\ Bob would do the necessary 
shooting, and editing, and the result 
was a series of prize-winning pictures. 

On another occasion, Bessie planned 
a simple little scenario-film which could 
be filmed with a cast of friends. As 
Bob could get only week-end leave 
ashore, his wife made all the necessary 
preliminary arrangements. When he 
came ashore one Saturday, everything 
was ready for filming — camera, film, 
lights, cast, props, make-up, and every- 


SOUND 

FOR YOUR 

16 MM MOTION PICTURES 

® Send us your completely edited 
film—Black and White or Koda- 
chrome—with a typewritten script, 
and we will return a completed 
sound picture as instructed. 

Write for Prices 

TELEFILM 

INCORPORATED 

6039 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 

Gladstone 5748 



COOKE LENSES 

have earned world-widepref- 
erence among experienced 
cinematographers because 
they give superior results un¬ 
der all conditions. Focal 
lengths for every need. Write 
for descriptive circular. 

BELL & HOWELL 

COMPANY 

Exclusive World Distributors of 
Taylor-Hobson Cooke Cine Lenses 

1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hollywood: 716 N. La Brea Ave. 
London: 13-14 Great Castle St. 
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thing else—and in two afternoons’ work, 
the picture was shot. The next week¬ 
end, the rushes had been processed, and 
Bob and Bessie did the necessary edit¬ 
ing and title-making. The third week¬ 
end, the film had its very successful pre¬ 
miere—and it’s been successful in com¬ 
petitions and general showing ever 
since. 

LaNelle and Ray Fosholdt of the 
Long Beach Cinema Club form another 
outstanding team. LaNelle, too, turned 
her energies to script-writing for Hub¬ 
by’s camera, and did it so capably that 
she’s become the mainstay of the Club’s 
scenario commitee. 

Yet another couple of my acquaint¬ 
ance has found another way of teaming 
up two very divergent interests to add 
to the family’s movie-making pleasure. 
Hubby is an all-around good movie¬ 
maker—so good in all departments you 
wouldn’t think his wife could find any 
phase where her help could be really 
worthwhile. But she did. Grace, you 
see, is an extremely capable musician, 
and a composer of no mean ability. So 
she waits patiently until her better 
half’s productions are all shot, edited 
and titled. Then she steps in and ar¬ 
ranges a suitable musical score to pro¬ 
vide an accompaniment for the film’s 
showings. When necessary, she even 
composes special themes to make her 
scores perfectly fit the picture. Then 
she takes her place at the family piano 
and plays the score, while her husband 
records it on disc as a permanent, syn¬ 
chronized accompaniment which adds 
the last touch of all-but-professional 
perfection to the family films. 

Gf course, the ideal arrangement for 
a family filming partnership is one like 
that of Ellen and Mervyn Gill, both of 
whom are active members of the Los 
Angeles 8mm. Club. Theirs is a two- 
camera family: both Mr. and Mrs. own 
cameras, and use them with so nearly 
equal skill that not even an expert can 
tell where Mervyn’s scenes leave off and 
Ellen’s begin except by the fact that 
Mervyn could hardly have photographed 
some of the scenes in which he person¬ 
ally appears on the screen. And with 
two clever cinefilmers collaborating cap¬ 
ably on story-ideas, shooting and editing, 
they put on the screen pictures which 
prove conclusively just how much bet¬ 
ter a real picture partnership is than the 
usual combination of a cinefilming hus¬ 
band and a disinterested (and over¬ 
looked) “camera-widow!” END. 


Showcase 

(Continued from Page 75) 

leaks are prevented by a black silicate 
coating that covers the bulb up to the 
extreme lighting end which is a deep 
blue. The new bulb consumes 25 watts 
and will list at 45c. 


Free Baseball Movie 

The American League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs announces that its four- 
reel sound-on-film movie “The Ninth 
Inning,” dedicated to the memory of 


Lou Gehrig, with a cast including vir¬ 
tually every great name in baseball 
from Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker, Babe Ruth 
and Lou Gehrig to Joe DiMaggio and 
other standout stars of the 1941 Ameri¬ 
can League season is available in both 
35mm. and 16mm. versions for free 
showings to clubs, schools, and the like. 
A strict requirement that no admission 
charge be allowed in connection with 
any showing of this film is made. The 
only cost to the borrowing organization 
is that the borrower pay the express 
shipping-charges to and from Chicago. 

Highlights of the film include batting 
shots of DiMaggio, Williams, Travis, 
Heath, McCosky and Siebert in slow- 
motion; hitting, pitching and fielding 
by the star American League players, 
in both normal and slow-motion; special 
shots made at Great Lakes Naval Train¬ 
ing Station, Illinois; complete sequence 
of “decision plays” for the audience to 
decide; Thornton Lee and Lefty Grove 
on fundamentals of pitching; funda¬ 
mentals (slow-motion) on first-base play 
and bunting; and highlights of the 1941 
season, including the World Series. An 
abbreviated two-reel version is also 
available. Requests for bookings should 
be addressed to Lew Fonseca, Director 
of Promotion, American League of Pro¬ 
fessional Baseball Clubs, Room 2420, 310 
So. Michigan Bldg., Chicago. 


Photography of the Month 

(Continued from Page 67) 

a blackout without being so completely 
realistic as to hide his actors, sets and 
everything else in one screen-filling 
shadow, has been accomplished with 
amazing skill. So, too, has his use of 
blackout effect-scenes photographed ac¬ 
tually at night, and the way he has 
matched these with other, closely-inter¬ 
cut scenes of a similar nature which 
were photographed actually by day, with 
filters. Under these circumstances, his 
treatment of the players—especially 
Martha O’Driscoll and Eva Gabor—is 
uncommonly fine. 

A discerning -eye will probably see 
plenty of shots culled from “I Wanted 
Wings,” the possible re-utilization of 
which undoubtedly gave “Pacific Black¬ 
out” birth. But the whole job is done 
well—and entertainingly. 

SMPE Convention in 
Hollywood 

Dr. John G. Frayne, Chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Section of the S.M.P.E., 
has announced that regardless of cur¬ 
rent unsettled conditions th'3 officers and 
members, after having given the matter 
serious consideration, have decided to 
proceed with the completion of detailed 
plans for the Spring convention of the 
Society to be held in Hollywood from 
May 4th to 8th, inclusive. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

FOR SALE FOR SALE 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST VARIETY OF 
Studio and Laboratory equipment with latest 
improvements as used in Hollywood at tremen¬ 
dous savings. New and Used. Mitchell, Bell- 
Howell, Akeley, De Brie, Eyemo, animation 
process cameras, lenses, color magazines, adapt¬ 
ors. lighting equipment, silencing blimps, 
doliies, printers, splicers, moviolas, motors, 
light-testers, gear boxes, synchronizers. Guar¬ 
anteed optically ai d mechanically perfect. Send 
for bargain catalogue. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


BERNDT-MAIJRER GALVANOMETER. $150.00 ; 
16MM GLOWLAMP RECORDER (incompl), 
$135.00; R. C. A. 16MM GALVANOMETER 
(newsreel type), $49.50; Eyemo, Two Lenses, 
$195.00. Free Bargain Bulletin Studio & Labo¬ 
ratory Equipment, Recor-3L. S.O.S. CINEMA 
SUPPLY CORP., NEW YORK. 


RABY STUDIO EQUIPMENT CO. BLIMP for 
Mitchell N. C. or Standard camera. In like 
new condition, complete; reasonable. Write or 
wire for details. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6-5080 Cable: Cinequip 


B & H EYEMO—FI'.5 ZIESS SONNAR—3 SPEED 
machine gun shutter. Reasonable. WARREN 
LILJEGREN, 1330 Harrison Ave., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL 
AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD¬ 
ING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


Silenced Mitchell Standard Studio Camera ; com- 
plet outfit; B & H Model D Continuous Silent 
Printer; B & H Standard Silenced Camera; 
Sound and Silent Moviolas. The above equip¬ 
ment slightly used at a big saving; Factory 
Guaranty. Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 
N. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, California. 
HO-3651. 


EYEMO, 16-24 SPEEDS, F:2.5 LENS. GOOD 
cond., case, $145. Eyemo lenses, THC 3% f :3.3 ; 
6 f:4.5 ; Dali. 3 f: 1.9 ; $75 each. DeVry 35mm. 
camera, 2 f :3.5, good cond., case, $75. Rabsons, 
Inc.. Ill West 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 

BELL HOWELL STANDARD 35MM CAMERA, 
Silenced, Fast Lenses. Box 992. American Cine¬ 
matographer. 

BARGAIN BERNDT MAURER RECORDER—400 
foot Magazines. Unilateral type track. Guaran¬ 
teed excellent condition. FILM ASSOCIATES, 
429 Ridgewood, Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED 


WE PAY CASH FOR EVERYTHING PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B & H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY 
ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


16MM Sound Projector, state make, model, condi¬ 
tion and price. George Sommers, 1600 N. Ca¬ 
huenga Blvd., Hollywood, California. 


B. & H. 16MM Filmo 70-D camera, B. & H. 
Eyemo camera. Box 993, American Cinema¬ 
tographer. 


35MM F :3.5 ELMAR LEICA LENSES. 400 FT. 
MITCHELL MAGAZINES. 35mm B & H Eyemo 
Cameras. Also 35MM DeVry Automatic Cameras 
with or without lenses. Will pay best cash price. 
George Sommers, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Holly, 
wood, California. 


200"—400" BELL HOWELL MAGAZINES, UNI- 
versal, DeVry or Eyemo camera, Stineman reels, 
DeVry steel reels. Harry Weidemann, Meridian, 
Idaho. 


Wanted to buy Cine Kodak Special and Outfit. 
American Cinemaotgrapher Box 994. 
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1/0e r be, pAeiLf, p/iaud oi tluA, b&oJz 


W E thought How to Make Good 
Movies was a good book when 
we first brought it out. And we've 
tried to keep it an equally good book 
throughout its several modest re¬ 
vises and substantial new printings. 

Changes have been made in copy 
and illustrations from printing to 
printing whenever necessary. Yet 
the bulk of the material is essentially 
as it was when the book was first 
brought out — almost 125,000 
copies ago! 

At the left, below, are a few of the 
comments of its many readers. These 
— if by chance you have yet to read 


the volume—should recommend it 
to you if its popularity has failed to. 
And if you do have a copy of the 
book, suggest How to Make Good 
Movies to friends who are begin¬ 
ners at movie making. Consider its 
value, too, as a movie missionary . . . 
as the answer to that familiar query, 
"Tell me—are movies really as easy 
as some people say they are?” For 
this book not only contains hun¬ 
dreds upon hundreds of ideas for the 
man who has a camera, but is like¬ 
wise an entertainingly written and 
readily digestible outline of movie 
technic and movie possibilities. 
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and educational, for adults 
and children alike! 





Y OU haven’t enjoyed half the fun of home movie entertain¬ 
ments until you’ve played Moviquiz! This fascinating 
new game is equally suitable for small family gatherings and 
for your largest parties. Here’s how to play it: 

From your Filmo dealer, rent or buy one or more Bell & 
Howell Moviquiz Films. Get the Moviquiz Kit (25c) for 
each film. It contains rules, quiz sheets, and answers. Ask 
each player to indicate the correct answers to the quiz sheet 
questions. Then show the film, in which the correct answers 
will be found. Afterward, grade the papers and, if you wish, 
award prizes. You’ve never seen audiences study a film as 
intently as Moviquiz players do! 

B&H Filmosound Library offers scores of Moviquiz Films on 
a great variety of subjects. For details, see your Filmo dealer or 
send the coupon. Stage a Moviquiz party this week-end! 


A near-by Lending Library of books permits you to read many 
volumes for the price of one. In the same way, your near-by Filmo 
dealer’s Filmosound Library permits you to entertain at home with 
many choice films for the price of one. 

Whatever your preferences, you’ll find the films you want among 
Filmosound Library’s thousands: late Hollywood photoplays featur¬ 
ing favorite stars; side-splitting short comedies; whimsical cartoons, 
many in full color; travel and adventure films from the world’s far 
corners; timely newsreels; films on sports and hobbies; and educa¬ 
tional reels on almost any subject. 

Three new catalogs, one each on recreational, educational, and 
religious films, contain comprehensive reviews which make selection 
easy and sure. Catalogs are free to 16mm. sound projector owners, 
2 5c each to others. Mark the coupon for the ones you want. 


THERE’S 


A 


FOR EVERY 


MOVIE NEED 


Filmo "Companion ” 8 

Palm-size camera. Makes 
superb 8mm. movies infull 
color or black-and-white. 
"Drop-in” loading — no 
sprockets to thread. Life¬ 
time guarantee! With F 3.5 
lens, only $52.80. 


Filmo Auto Load. Loads with pre-threaded 
cartridges of 16mm. color or black-and- 
white film which can be interchanged in 
mid-reel without fogging a single frame. 
Four speeds plus single-frame exposures. 
With F 2.7 lens, $131.20. 


Filmosound "Master.” A superb, 16mm. sound-film projector, ideal for 
presenting modern "talkies” in your home, and with ample capacity to serve 
in your club, church, or school auditorium. Readily portable. Shows silent 
films, too. Ask your dealer for his trade-in allowance on your silent projector. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907 . 


Filmo 8mm. Projectors 

400- or 500-watt illumina¬ 
tion through fast,F 1.6 
lens. Metered lubrication. 
"Floating film” protection. 
Fully gear-driven, with 
power rewind. Complete 
with lens, lamp, and case: 
200-foot film capacity, 
$116.25; 400-ft., $131.20. 


SEND COUPON 
for Additional Information 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send complete details about: ( ) Movi¬ 
quiz Films; ( ) 8mm. cameras; ( ) 8mm. pro¬ 
jectors; ( ) 16mm. cameras; ( ) Filmosounds; 
( ) New service policy. 


Send catalog on: () recreational; () educa- 

( ) religious films. I own ( \ si *ent 
() sound 

>r of.make. 


The Bell & Howell Filmo line is com¬ 
plete—includes 8mm. and 16mm. cam¬ 
eras and projectors, and 16mm. sound- 
film projectors, all in a wide range of 
models, from the simplest to the most 
versatile. For all these major units there 
are quality-built accessories for every 
purpose, however advanced and spe¬ 
cialized. 


NEW B&H SERVICE POLICY 

Your Filmo Camera and Projector are built to serve you for 
life ... if they’re properly cared for. To help you give them 
that care while replacement would be difficult, we’ll keep 
them in top-notch condition at moneysaving flat rates. 
Ask your dealer for the details. 



























